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Pears’ Annual for 1907 with 22 illustrations and four large Presentation Plates. The best Annual published—without any doubt. 
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The Real 





with it is inspired by 


Order a barrel, containing 10 dozen p Betdinn, from 


nearest Cealer, or write 


Cc. MH. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 


Christmas Spirit 


and all the good cheer that goes 


EVANS’ 
ALE 


There’s a smile in every bottle and 
Good Health in every giass 





The prouder a man is of his citizenship 
the more he dodges jury duty.—Zx 














There is Beauty in 
a Litholin Collar 

















Litholin Collars and Cuffs make 





Collars 25c. 





























comfort and economy. Being water- 
proofed linen they look like linen—-and 
when soiled, a damp cloth will wipe 
them as clean and white as when new. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
Cuffs 50c. 


For traveling and daily use they add 


If not at dealers, send style, size, number wanted, 


comfort. Do not crack, wilt, nor fray 
with remittance, and we will mail, postpaid. 
Catalogue of new styles, free on request. 
THE FIBERLOID CO., Dept. 26 
7 iicaaccaeiail PL, } N.Y. 







| grown in the oldest vineyard in America, situated at 
| Washingtonville, Orange County, N. Y. 


Williams 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 


ide 


GIUSEPPE TO HIS DOG, 


Hi, Carlo! jompa down from dere, 
You lazy dog! Com’, see, 

Dees jontleman would have dat chair 
For seet an’ talk weeth me. 

Eh? w’at! you gona growl an’ bite ? 
Aha! I show you den— 

Don’t go, signore. Wal, alla right; 
I hope you com’ agen. 



























x * * * 


Ha, Carlo! w’at you theenka dat ? 
You drive da man away, 
You lazy, ogly lumpa fat. 

You good-for-notheeng! Eh? 
Seence time w’en I was kind to you 
An’ peeck you from da street, 

Ees not wan leetla theeng you do 
For earn da food you eat. 

Eef you would even chase da rat 
You might be worth to keep ; 

But, no, you are so dumb, so fat, 
You jus’ can eat an’ sleep. 

How dare you do sooch ogly treeck 
An’ growla so like dat ? 

Jus’ wait onteell I gat my steeck— 
Now, see w'at you weell gat ! 

Eh ?. .Don’ta roll your eyes at me ; 
Keep steell your taila, too. 

No leecka my handa! Don't you see 
Dat | am cross weeth you ? 

Ha! Stop! You theenk dees mak’ me 

feel 

You love me like you should ? 

Not mooch! Jus’ keep dat taila steell 
An’ I weell beat you good. 

You theenk baycause | gat so few 
Da trands dat lova me, 

I am afraid for whippin’ you ? 
Jus’ close your eyes an’ see! 

Aha! so now you run away. 
Oh! wal, dees steeck weell keep ; 

I gona beat you good som’ day— 
Som’ day w’en you are sleep. 

-T. A. Daly in Catholic Standard. 


Premature Baldness 


is often prevented and a healthy 






growth of hair stimulated by 






proper systematic shampooing with 


Packer's Iar Soap 


It imparts a tonic cleanliness to those 





scalp structures which maintain the 
life and health of the hair, and thus 
controls and prevents dandruff. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 


Suite 87N, 81 Fulton Street, New York. 












Our booklet, “THE VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC SHAMPOOING,” | 
Tells How and Why. Sent Free on request.” 

















If you drink champagne because it’s good, 
You’re sure to drink the ‘‘ Brotherhood.” 
But if you drink it for a bluff, 

Tien imported is good enough. 


Fi hristmas ts the Loftis System is a great convenience, [t enables you to make beautifal and valu- 
or aS Presen abie gifts without the outlay of much ready money A small cash payment, and you 
can give a“ loved one” your choice of the finest diamonds, watches and other articles of high grade jeweiry. 
FTIS " Reliable. Original Diamond Wem hy me sone tp bea ourXmas catalog. 

e will sen nem, W all express charges paid, - 

and Watch Credit House. 4 Se 


BrRoTHERHOOD CHAMPAGNE is made from es /QOFTIS pection. If you like them, pay one-fifth on delivery ; balance 
ety: ge Fy GRCS.860. Dept. P 40, 92 Stale St,, Chicagp,lll, | ins equalanoachly paymscmte: ’Welke fox Karns teeancyse Today. 







The wine says the rest. 








ALFREDO J. LA VIGNE 
PRESIDENT-TREASURER 








WARREN CREVELING CLOUSE 
VICE-PRESIDENT-SECRETARY 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
INCORPORATED 1099 








E LEC oe PING - AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING Me 
LOROROR #% 


441-447 PEARL STREET 
NEw YORK 
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TELEPHONE: Tos f WORTH 
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PrivaTe BRANCH EXCHANGE 










Any soap will make a Jather, but no other 
soap makes that peculiar, creamlike, soothing, 
refreshing lather that for nearly three-quarters 
of a century has distinguished Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. May be had in the form of 
Shaving Sticks or Shaving Tablets. 


Shaving 
Soap 























@® 3:30 P.M. Leave New York; 8:30 Next Morning Reach Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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MOST 
DELICIOUS 


OF ALL 


CORDIALS 


Midge 


Entered at the office at New York, as second-class 
matter. Copyright, 1907, by Judge Company. 
Title registered as a trade-mark. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 
AT THE 
PARKER BUILDING, FOURTH AVENUE AND | 
NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
John A. Sleicher, Pres’t. F.W. Schneider, Sec’y-Treas. | 
protem. 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Western Apvertisinc Orrice 
114306-7 Maquette Buiiding, Chicago, Ill, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
UNITED STATES 4ND CANADA IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, one year, or 52 numbers.............. $5.00 
One copy, six months, or 26 wumbers,............ 2.50 
One copy, for thirteen weeks... peace 


Including the CHRISTMA’, JUDGE. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign coun- 
tries in the postal union, $6.50 a year. 
EUROPEAN SALES-AGENTS—/nternational News Com- 
puny, Bream’ s building, Chancery Lane, E.C., London ; 
Brentano's, Avenue de £ Opera, Paris; Saarbach’s 
News Exchange, Mainz, Germany. 


The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright 
in both the Unned States and Great Britain. §Infringe. 
ment of this copyright will be promptly and vigorously 
prosecuted. 

CONTRIBUTORS must inclose a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope with all manuscripts, otherwise 
return of the latter when found unavailable cannot be 
guaranteed. 

DRAWINGS and all contributions sent to the Art 
Department should have the sender’s full name and 

| address written plainly on each and every separate 
sketch. The accompanying joke or descriptive ietter- 
| press should in every instance be written upon its indi- 
vidual picture, and NOT upon a separate slip of paper. 

| Inclosure of stamps to the full amount of postage ts also 
required, to insure safe and prompt return of material 
not accepted. 

If JUDGE cannot. be found at any news-stand, the 
publishers will be under obligations if that fact be 
promptly reported on postal-card or by letter. 

















LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW-- 


ADAPTABLE, 

« My friend, what is your attitude toward 
strong drink ?” 

‘«That depends, If you wish to lecture 
against it, I'll agree with you in advance 
and save you the trouble. If, on the 
other hand, you wish to buy, I'll join you 
gladly.""— Courier- Fournal. 


Known as Chartreuse 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 





It wouldn't be so risky to be a lawyer 
if there wasn’t a next world.—£Z~x. 
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| GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


FIFIFISSISS 


a 

, iM 
Special ° 
Attention . 
: * 
Given to » 


Christmas Orders 





Copyright, 1927, by Judge Co. 
GRAND RIGHT AND LEFT 
Photogravure in sepia, 15x20. 


One Dollar. 


By George Biake 





Accompanied by 
an artistic 
Presentation Card 
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a — s 
Copyright, 1907, by Judge Co. 4 
THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY + 
Photogravure in sepia, 15x20. t 
One Dollar. 


Address Judge Company, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York : 
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A. DE LUZE & FILS 


BORDEAUX 





CLARETS 
SAUTERNES 


HAUT-SAUTERNES ATEAU 
eos CHATEAU MOUTON ROTHSCHILD 
= : SOLD BY —_— 
PARK & TILFORD, JOHN WAGNER & SONS, 
NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


ADE LUZE &Fils 


BORDEAUX FRANCE BORDEAUX FRANCE 





S. C. HERBST IMPORTING CO., MILWAUKEE. 
GOLDBERG, BOWEN & CO., SAN FRANCISCO. 
—_—_———_——_——— 

S. S. PIERCE CO., BOSTON, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
































NON-SUITED. 


Jounny—‘‘ Hello, Jimmy! What's the matter with you ?”’ 
Jimmy—‘‘ Didn't you hear about it? Our house burned down 
last night and all I've got to wear is my sister's suit."’ 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF JUDGE 


Is the value of the great book, ‘‘ THE SCIENCE 
$100.00 IN GOLD! OF A NEW LIFE,” written by Jonn Cowan, 
M.D., to every thoughtful Man and Woman. It 
has received the highest testimonials and commendations from leading medical and re- 
ligious critics ; has been endorsed by all the leading philanthropists, and recommended 
to every well-wisher of the human race. , 

or are contemplating marriage, it wi! 
TO ALL WHO ARE MARRIED, give information worth HUNDREDS 
OF DOLLARS, besides conterring a 
lasting benefit not only upon them, but upon their children. Every thinking man and 
woman should study this work. Any person desiring to know more about the book 
before purchasing it may send to us for our 8-page descriptive circular, giving full and 
complete table of contents. It will be sent free by mail to any address. The following 
is the table of contents : 

Chapter I—Marriage and Its Advantages. Chapter II—Age at which to Marry. 
Chapter I1[—The Law of Choice. Chapter IV—Love Analyzed. Chapter V—Qual- 
ities the Man Should Avoid in Choosing. Chapter VI—Qualities the Woman Should Avoid in Choosing. Chap- 
ter VII—The Anatomy and Physiology of Generation in Woman. Chapter VII1I—The Anatomy and Physiology 
of Generation in Man. Chapter 1X—Amativeness: Its Use and Abuse. Chapter X—The Prevention ot Con- 
ception. Chapter XI—The Law of Continence. Chapter XII—Children: Their Desirability. Chapter XII!— 
The Law of Genius. Chapter XI1V—The Conception of a New Life. Chapter XV—The Physiology of Inter- 
Uterine Growth. Chapter XVI—Period of Gestative Influence. Chapter XVII—Pregnancy: Its Signs and 
Duration. Chapter XVIII—Disorders of Pregnancy. Chapter XI1X—Confinement. Chapter XX—Manage- 
ment of Mother and Child After Delivery. Chapter XXI—Period of Nursing Influence. Chapter XXIl—Feeti- 
cide. Chapter XXII]—Diseases Peculiar to Women. Chapter XXIV—Diseases Peculiar to Men. Chapter 
XX V—Masturbation. Chapter XXVI—Sterility and Impotence. Chapter XXVII—Subjects of Which More 
Might be Said. Chapter XXVIII—A Happy Married Life: How Secured. 

This book is a handsome 8vo, bound in heavy cloth, and contains 400 pages, 
be sent by mail, postpaid, and securely sealed for $3.00. 

IAL OFFER We wish to ascertain the value of this advertisement, 
A_SPEC TO YOU. and with this end in view we will send a copy of the 
above valuable work by mail, postpaid, on receipt of only $2.00, provided you men- 
tion the fact that you saw this advertisement in JUDGE, Address all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 64 Rose Street, New York 











with 100 illustrations, and will 
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CODD DDOOSES EE EOE ES 


SKEY 


IS A PURE RYE PRODUCT 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY AND 
UNIQUE FLAVOR, HENCE 
MOST WHOLESOME. GUAR- 
ANTEED UNDER THE NA- 
TIONAL PURE FOOD LAW. 


TIMORER? 


and 


ec 


<> 





Sold rd + first-class cafes 
Oy don al 
WM. LANAHAN 4 &80N, Baltimore, Md. t 
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WHAT HE MADE, 


The lawyer for the defendant was trying 
to cross-examine a Swede who had been 
subpoenaed by the other side as a witness 
in an accident case. 

“Now, Anderson, what do you do?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“Sank you, Aw am not vara well.” 

‘«I didn't ask you how is your health, 
but what do you do?” 

**Oh, yais; Aw work.” 

«© We know that, but what kind of work 
do you do ?” 

‘*¢ Puddy hard work ; 
work,” 

“Yes, but do you drive a team or do 
you work on a railroad, or do you handle 
a machine, or do you work in a factory ?” 

«Oh, yais ; Aw work in fact’ry.” 

** Very good. What kind of a factory ?” 

“Tt ees a very big fact’ry.” 

“Your honor,” said the lawyer, ad- 
dressing the Court, ‘‘if he keeps on, I 
think we'll have to have an interpreter.” 

Then he turned to the witness : 

*« Look here, Anderson, what do you do 
in that factory—what do you make ?” he 
asked. 

*«Oh, yais; Aw un’erstan’; you want to 
know vat Aw make 'n fact’ry, eh ?” 

« Exactly. Now tell us what you make.” 

“Von dollar an’ a half a day.” 

And the interpreter was called in to 
earn his salt.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


it ees puddy hard 





BLOW TO WAGNERIANS. 


A hard-headed old Pittsburgh manufac- 
turer, who made his fortune, as he expresses 
it, ‘‘ with his coat off,” was induced by his 

| daughters to accompany them to a Wag- 
ner concert, the first he had ever attended. 
The next day he happened to meet an ac- 
quaintance, who had seen him the night 
before, who asked, 

**«] suppose vou enjoyed the concert last 
night, Mr. Smith ?” 

“Yes. It took me back to the days of 
my youth,” the old man said, with a 
reminiscent sigh. 











The easy 


the old-fashioned kind. 
Finished in nickel or Japan. 


The Rayo Lamp 





atsmallcost. Absolutely safe. All 
brass throughout and nickel plated. 


— 


write to our nearest agency. 
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(Incorporated) 


The Weather Side 


There’s always a room on the weather side that s 
hard to heat. 

d cheap way to heat this cold room is with the Perfection Oil Heater. 
It makes no ditference how many times the wind changes—you can carry the 
heater from room to room as often as you like. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be turned too high or too 
low—the wick can’t climb up when your back is turned like 
Burns nine hours with one filling. 
Every heater guaranteed. 


is the safest and best lamp for all- 
round household use. 
with the latest improved central draft burner—gives a bright light 
easily cleaned. Made of 
lamp warranted. If you 
cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection 1 Heater from your dealer, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 





Of the House 













It is equipped 








‘‘Ah! Summer days in the country, 
girl in a lawn dress, birds singing, and 








Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 
should - fail to examine the merits. of the world- 
renowned 


NOHMER 


PIANOS 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YORK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 










AMan is known 
rit CANDY he sends 






Sold atour Stores & by 
Sales Agents Everywhere. 
THERE CAN BE INO MORE WELCOME 
GIFT FOR OLD and YOUNG. 


all that ?” 





‘““No; the days when I worked in a 
boiler-shop in Scranton.”— Philadelphia | 
Ledger. | 


SELF-PROVIDING, 

Mistress— Did you remember to feed 
the cat every day during my absence ?” 

Servant—* Every day but one, ma'am.” 

Mistress—* And didn’t the poor thing 
have anything to eat all day ?” 

Servant—‘*Oh, yes, ma'am; she ate 
the canary.”"—/itisburgh Despatch, 





It would be much easier for your wife 
to believe you were working nights at 
the office if it wasn’t for the telephone.—. 
New York Press. 













LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 

a without permanent Injury. 
ectly safe to oT bene 

my of leakage. res and rec! 
the Loads from 


aorriiees recmired. Over 6 6 shots tn one > ean 


av 


wy hed mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster 10c, With 
Pistol loney-order or stamps, Ne coins, 
PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 230 South St., Dept. E, New York, 





PROOF. 
Church— 
“They have not 
perfected the 
steering appa- 
ratus of the 
balloons yet, I 
see.” 
Gotham— 
“ Why not ?” 
Church— 
“Because if 
they had, no 





your cheese 
served out 
under the trees, 
sir ?” 
The diner — 
“Yes, yes; 
there’s more air} # 
‘outthere!” 3/]| 





73 Chestnut St, 





Insist on the KREMENTZ. 
Every button insured. Sold every- 
where. 


Booklet tells the story —F REE. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 





BARRED OUT. 
«« Noah never 
would have 
made a suc- 
cessful poker) 
player.” 
“Why not ?” 
“Because 
with all his ef- | 
forts he never 
had more than | 
two of a kind.” 
ie Peta 











man who had American. | 

been out for a 

high time would Every plated KREMENTZ Col- = A REMNANT. | 

ever have lar Button is incased in a layer of J—=—~ “I hear| 

thoughtof land- sg gold, which is the reason it outwears Bones, the full- | 

ing at Asbury @ any other button, and always looks back, was badly | 

Park.” — Yonk- = Cie iene os made up hurt in ascrim- | 

Stat @ witha wash ofgold w soon wears yg 

oe Seer off. We roll the gold on the compo- — poor | 
SUSPICIOUS. Z — 2 wee ae Bones will 
The waiter— the highest quality nanny Made in never be the 

“ Will you have many sizes, rolled plate and gold. man he was, but 


the doctors say 
they may be 
able to make 
him over into a 
fairly respect- 
able quarter- 


Newark, N. J. back.”— SZ 











ERY prettily packed boxes and baskets con- 
Vieoue the choicest Chocolatesiand Bon Bons 

my sisters and I make will be prepared by us 
especially for Christmas. 

These candies which have made so good a name 
have that exceptional deliciousness and character 
of fine home-made cooking which every palate 
craves, but which is absent in even the most ex- 
pensive candies bought in the shops. 

Every gift that leaves our kitchen és 0fimpor- 
tance—loving care is woven into and surrounding 
each something of the Christmas spirit that you 
cannot find in factory-made things. Each carries 
with it that which speaks of care in the selection, 
and it is this in a gift that makes the recipient 
most happy. ; 

There are 1, 2, 3 and 5 pound boxes and a 
few very handsome baskets at 5,7, 10 and 12 
dollars each. 

Won’t you let us attend to several of your 
Christmas gifts? Mail your orders as early as 
possible and allow something for express. Any 
surplus will be returned at once. 

Pictures of the baskets and boxes sent on request. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Elizabeth and her Sisters, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Paul Dispatch. 


ROMEIKE’S Press Cutting Bureau will 
send you all newspaper 
clippings which may a r about you, your friends, 
or any subject on which you want to be “up to date.’ 

Every newspaper and periodical of i ie we in the 
United States and Europe is searched erms, $5.00 for 
100 notices. Hanry Romaixe, 110-112 W, 26th St., N. ¥, 
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The Festive ail 


Good fellows may differ as to what’s best to eat. 

But they never differ as to what’s best to drink. 

It’s P. B. Ale every time. 

Whether you eat chop, rabbit or lobster, P. B. is the ale to give zest 
to the dish. It makes “ good digestion wait on appetite and health on both.” 

Whatever you eat, drink P. B. 


JERVED AT the WALDORF-ASTORIA, HOTEL ASTOR, FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, SHANLEY’S, MURRAY’S, HEALY’S, CAVANAGH’S, 
BROWNE’S CHOP HOUSE, and all leading Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, etc. 


SOLD BY PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT CO., CLEMES & O’BRIEN CO., New York; S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston; 
C. JEVNE & CO., Chicago, and all first-class dealers. 














A. G. VAN NOSTRAND 


BUNKER HILL BREWERIES 


New York Office, 42 East 23d St. Boston, Mass. 
































JUDGE’S TWENTY-SEVENTH CHRISTMAS ADDRESS FROM THE BENCH 


ADIES and gentlemen, parents, politicians 
and plutocrats: The duty of good cheer 
is equally binding on the conscience at all 
seasons of the year ; but to answer to the 
demands of the Christmas season there 
must be an added grace of joy born of 
the spontaneous delight of unbribed af- 
fection. This old earth is now going on 
two hundred. and seventy-six quadrillion 
years of age. During some part of that 
time—some say ten million years or so— 
we humans have been here. _It’s been 
a long sojourn, with many intervals of 
wretchedness. But we have lived through 
it and here we are, anchored out some- 

where in the trackless wilds of infinite space. We think 

there is something pretty solid under us, but that is an 
illusion. There is nothing above nor beneath nor around 
us but space piled on space and that on oceans of empti- 
ness. We don’t know where we started, which way we 
are going, nor where lies our journey’s end, Part of the 
year we float in atmospheres of balm, and strange beauties 
spring into multitudinous life all about us. The vernal 
entrance and autumnal exits of this mystic zone we call 

Spring and Fall, but that is not because we understand 

either the one or the other in the least. For another term 

each year we run through chilled stretches of space and 
our revolving sphere accumulates some six hundred styles 
of frapped climates which we name Winter. And in the 
very midst of this cold-storage arc of the solar circuit 
comes the Christmas time. 

New, note this argument: By some ingenuity of the 
heart, some blessed aptitude of grace, our benighted for- 





bears seized upon precisely this most inauspicious season 
of the year in which to fling a joyful defiance at all the 
unexplainable and inescapable hardships of the world, and 
to declare their pleasure in the face of its most fractious 
and unsmiling moods. ‘The question then is: Have we 
any cause in our day for harboring a grouch when those 
of earlier and rougher times could see so much warrant 
for happiness? ‘The scientists tell us that there is an 
upper brain which thinks and a lower brain which acts. 
They say that when the upper brain is thinking in a happy 
mood it distills a stimulating elixir that flows down on the 
acting lower brain and fills it with a vivid and vigorous 
delight. But when the upper brain is grouchy, distorted 
in thought and dismal of mood, it sprays the lower brain 
with an acidulous vapor that turns the acting brain sour 
and perverts its every function. Out of the heart pro- 
ceed the issues of life and the mood determines the work. 

Folks! Get nid of your sour brains. Sweeten up 
your intellectuals and get on good terms with life. Even 
though you have millions and are hated of some editors 
and pursued by federal prosecutors, sweeten up. Though 
you live in a flat, perk up and be cheerful as you can. 





When nobody loves you, love somebody. ‘That is, love | 
everybody that-it is lawful for you to-love. Think what 


poor, lonely, enigmatical derelicts you are and how every- 


body else is in the same boat. Then get kind. Sugar . 


—even trust sugar—is cheaper than any acid. It's 
cheaper than vinegar. 

With these few remarks JUDGE invites his readers 
to pass to the next page and the next, and so on to the 
end, finding what entertainment they may as they go, 
and meanwhile, good sirs and ladies all, a merry 
Christmas to you and a happy New Year. 














“MARIAR” GETS A GRAND SQUARE 


HEY said their name 
was Perkins, and 
that they were from 
Podunkville, and 

they insisted on 


shaking hands with 














i the salesman in the 
— music-store who 
So 
Swi came forward to take 
2\\ > 
A their order. Then 


the woman asked, 
“Do you keep 
pianners ?” 
« Well, a few of them, ma‘am,” smiled the salesman, with a wave 
of his hand at the forty or fifty instruments in plain sight around them. 
«* We've cum to buy Mariar a pianner fur Christmas,”” announced 


\y 





the husband. “She's our darter.” 

‘«I see, sir. Well, you couldn't present a 
young lady with anything on Christmas that 
would give her more pleasure. Something, too, 
that will last a life-time.” 

“T ain't so sartin of that,” spoke up the wo- 
man again. ‘' When I was a gal we bought a 
organ that the man said would last forever, but 
it didn’t. Of course once the roof fell in on it, 
and once it got full of rain-water—and then meb- 
be pianners is stronger than organs. Pa traded 
it fur a calf when it was ready to fall to pieces, | 
and” [; 

“If you'll just follow me, please, 
the salesman as he led the way to the back of the 
store. ‘* Now, how would you like a beautiful 
instrument of this kind ?” 

“Is that a pianner ?” asked the man. 

« Yes, this is called an upright, and it is one 
This instrument is valued 





" broke in 























of our good makes. 
at two hundred and fifty dollars.” wv’ 

‘Good lands, but I wanter know !” ejacu- 
lated the man from Podunkville, while his wife 
was apparently too astonished to express the sur- 
prise she felt. « Why, great snakes, we kin git an organ fur eighteen 
dollars over at Skinner’s Creek jest as big as that, but we wanted 
sunthin larger.” 

**Oh, you are probably looking for one of the old square make ?” 

« One of them like you see in the opery-house.” 





ow 











NOTHING DOING. 


** What did your wife give you for Christmas ?”’ 
“Nothing. She said she didn't have enough trading stamps." 





SE 
‘*T guess this is the style you mean,” said the salesman as he led 
them to another part of the store. 

‘* Yep, them’s pianners,” declared the woman knowingly. 
but ain't that one with the big legs purty, Hezekiah ?” 

**Purty as a pictur’! What might that one be wuth ?” 

“You can have that, sir, for forty dollars. You must understand, 
though, that it’s a very old-style instrument.” 

« By gum, but ain't she a bargain !” exclaimed the old farmer as 
he patted the clumsy affair and looked it over admiringly. “Ma, 
there’s sum lumber in that pianner, I’m a-teliin’ you.” 

‘«T never seen an eleganter one, Hezekiah.” 

The salesman walked away a short distance to let them talk it 
over, and when he was out of hearing the woman whispered, 

‘** Hezekiah, I ain’t never done nothin’ wrong yit, when I knowed 
it wuz wrong, and I ain't goin’ to begin now.” 

‘* What you drivin’ at, ma?” 

You don't ’spose a big, fat pianner this size 


‘« Lands, 


“ At this pianner. 









PIANO 
SALESRvoor 








* Oh, you are probably looking for one of the old square make, one of them like you see in 
the opery-house ?*"* 


kin be sold fur forty dollars, when that skinny one he fust showed us is 
two hundred and fifty dollars, do you ?” 

“It do seem purty queer.” 

“Why, of course it do, Hezekiah, and when the mistake wuz dis- 
kivered this poor clerk, who may have a large family to keep, would 
be discharged. No; got these pianners mixed, and we can’t hev 
it on our conscience.” 

The matter was explained to the salesman, and he was given 
every opportunity to correct any mistake that had been made, but it 
was finally necessary to call the proprietor to assure the couple that 
they could have the larger piano for the price named. When the sale 
had been made the happy purchasers shook hands with the salesman 
again, and as they were leaving the store the man from Podunkville 


he’s g 


said to his wife, 

‘Great snakes, but only forty dollars fur a pianner that will nigh 
fill the hull parler, and lay over anythin’ of the kind in the county ! 
It's punkin seeds to doughnuts that Mariar will swoon right down on 
the floor when she sees her Christmas present bein’ dragged into the 


house ez A. B. LEWIS. 


DISINTERESTED PROFESSIONAL ADVICE. 


‘6 BRING me that beef-steak pot-pie ” 
* Yassah,” said the dining-car waiter, listening near by. 

** And bring me some of those French pease ” 

but boss, maybe you-all don’t know dey’s French 








‘ Yassah ; 
pease in dat pie.” 

“No, I didn't. 
me some potatoes "—— 

“ Yassah, boss ; but maybe you-all didn’t know dey’s tatehs, too, 
in dat pie.” 

“No, I didn’t. Thanks again, George, It's mighty nice of you 
to keep me from buying a lot of stuff 1 wouldn't want.” 

“ Yassah, Ah reckon it’s mahty nice o’ me t’ do dat, boss. Ah’s 
seen sO many, m-a-n-y people—nice gemmens, lak you-all — was’e 
money fo’ veg'tables dat might jus’ as well ’a’ been handed over to th’ 
Yassah, Ah sho’ has.” 


Thanks, George. And—ah—and—ah, then bring 


waiteh, 




















member ? 


doesn’t rule, 





ENTLEY looked at the box of cigars his 
wife kad given him for Christmas and 
frowned. 

‘« The idea!’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘Good land, but you'd think a 
woman would know better !” 

He selected one of the weeds, took 
one puff of it, and then threw it into 
the grate, and when his wife entered 
the room a little later he was still frown- 
ing and smoking a pipe. 

«Why, don’t you like the cigars ?” 
she asked in surprise. 

‘« The what ?” he replied. ‘“ Don't 
you know, Laura, that a woman should 
never select such a Christmas present 
fora man. Why, even the old smokers 
have to look alive when buying cigars 
these days. As Harvey was telling me 
the other night when he was here, you” 

«Yes, I heard some of your conversation,’ 
seemed to think that what he didn't know about cigars wasn't worth 
knowing.” 

« Harvey, my dear, could shut his eyes and pick a good cigar out 
of a package of one thousand poor ones. Of all the men I know, he is 
the best posted on the different brands,” 

“* You think so, eh ?” 

“I know so. He 





she cut in. ‘“ You 


was in the business for 
many years, for one thing, 
and he has never giveng 
me a poor weed yet. 
Now, if Harvey could 
only see those things that 
you got so badly swindled 
on he "——— 

“But he has seen, 
them.” 

«* What ?” 

“Why, you 


to think he was so well ~ 


seemed 


Bur next year we won’t buy so much,” I think I hear you 
say 


You bought the doll for Marguerite, the tricycle for May, 
The sled for little Abraham, the carving tools for Joe, 

The set of furs for Geraldine—she’s nearly grown, you know ; 
The Christmas-tree you had to have because of Baby Jule, 
Whose wond’ring eyes had never gazed upon a previous Yule. 
You had to buy a lot this year, you couldn’t help yourself ; 
But next year you'll be wiser far and save your hard-earned pelf. 


Of course you will ; why, certainly. But do you not recall 
December, naughty-six, when you proclaimed to one and all 
That in the future you would be immeasurably discreeter ? 

You sang this song in various tunes and every sort of metre; 
And back at Christmas, naughty-five, it was the same—re- 


You’d quit this lavish giving ere the following. December. 
And so, although, of course, you mean exactly what you say, 
I'd like to place a bet or two about next Christmas Day. 


Go on and lie, oh, brother mine, about your liberality ; 
Swear you'll be stingy after this, and swear it with finality. 
Thank heaven you've a heart within that never skips a throb, 
But always, as the slangsters say, is strictly ‘ton the job.” 
Thank heaven there are things in which your j 


And that it loses aye its grip upon the eve of ¥ 


Of course your giving ’s out of all proportion to your store, 
But lové and sweet self-sacrifice are twins forevermore. 


BENTLEY'S BOX OF CIGARS 
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STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN, 





posted on matters of that kind that I had him select me a box. I’m 
sorry, dear, that you don’t like them.” 

Bentley went around for several days after that with a sheepish 
look on his face, and his wife noticed that the cigars were smoked at 
a rapid rate. , 


A DEFINITION. 


66 ed is the difference between preferred and common stock, ?” 
“Well, if you buy the common you lose your money right off, 
but if you buy preferred there is a little longer delay about it.” 


MERELY MATTERS OF OPINION. 


eee can keep the secret of success. 
A company is known by the men it keeps. 

A bed of roses soon wears down fo the thorns. 

Man wants but little here below and gets that little less. 

The automobile by any other name would smell as sweet. 

The girl with silken hosiery never gets the bottom of her skirt 
muddy. 

Will the conductor on the air-ship express shout, “ Leap lively, 
please ’’? 

Lightning never strikes twice in the same place because the place 
isn't there after the first visit. 

Take a “tip” on a horse or stock and you'll find that your balance 
in bank has been tipped over. 

Some men never head a procession until they're dead. 

The average trust 

would rather pay $100,- 
000 to hush up legislatures 
than pay thirty cents in 
itimate taxes. 
Jhen the plumber 
sends in his little bill to 
the auto repair-shop, the 
grafters all snicker. 

It is significant that if 
the octopus were dressy it 
would need a ‘coat of 












arms.”’ So also do the 
families that thrive on 
trusts, PETER PRY SHEVLIN. 




















THE BEAR SANTA IN TEDDY-BEAR LAND. 


ENDING FOR A FASHIONABLE NOVEL 


THE END. 

YLVESTER CLAUDE CANTE- 
LOUPE was a twin on his 
mother’s side. 

As you have learned in 
the previous chapters, he was 
deeply in love with Constance 
Buttermilch. How deep, our 
surveyor has not yet found out. 

Constance owned a father 
who was president of a brew- 
ery whose capacity was about 
five hundred thousand kegs of 








beer. We are talking about the capacity of the brewery and not of 
Constance’s father. The figure would be far too small for the latter. 

Constance had dreamy eyes that looked like a pair of peach pits 
set in a pumpkin, and her hair looked as if it had been dyed with 


stale beer. 

But despite her faults, Claude loved her. But, alas! she did not 
reciprocate. 

Unable to gain an entrance into her heart, he called on a gypsy 
fortune-teller in City Hall Park and begged her to find out.through the 
planets how he could win her. He was informed by the attendant 
that the planets were out at present on a little business, but would 
return shortly. Be seated, please. 

Claude sank into one of the heavily upholstered chairs. He com- 
menced to sink so decp that he held onto the arms of the chair so that 
he wouldn't go over his head. He sat facing the window that looked 
out of the fifty-fourth story of a modern sky-scraper. Air-ships and 
private flying-machines were floating hither and thither ; mostly hither. 

Suddenly coming from nowhere in particular he saw the private 
air-ship of Miss Buttermilch. He knew it was hers because he saw the 
crest and coat-of-arms of the family on the side of it—-a sausage cou- 
chant and a pretzel rampant. As it drew nearer he saw that the 
aérial rig contained Miss Constance Buttermilch, the girl whom he 
adored. 

And by the pained look in her face he saw that she had lost con- 
trol of the machine and the thing was running away with her. 

Sylvester Claude was upon his feet in a minute. Buttoning up 
his coat to hide a three-day growth of beard, he dashed through the 
Stained glass. It was plain glass but stained with his blood. 


Getting outside the window he awaited the approach of the wild 
air-ship, and when it got directly opposite, he ran out to it and, grab- 
bing it securely by its steel bow, he brought it to a sudden stop. 

Then he whistled to a policeman down below for assistance. As 
the policeman was a fly cop he had no trouble in reaching them. Giv- 
ing Claude a calling down, they landed on terra firma, or thereabouts. 

When Constance saw who had rescued her, she threw her arms 
about his neck and wept. Big tears fell from her eyes, and they kept 
falling so thick and fast that before a life-preserver could be thrown to 
him Sylvester Claude was drowned. 

Thus two lives were spared the agony of marriage. 


THE WHY OF IT. 
‘“ Wey,” asked the weary-looking man of the chap who had been 
talking an hour without saying anything, ‘‘is a human being 
different from a suit-case ?” 

‘« 1 don’t know,” answered the gab-artist. ‘* Why ?” 

« Because,” continued the 
weary-looking man, with a mean- 
ing glance, ** when there's nothing 
in it, it is most easily shut up.” 


THE MISTLE-PTO. 
«6s PD APA, is this mistletoe poison?” 
* Yes, Johnnie.” 
‘«If I eat a berry will it make 
me sick ?” 
«Yes, Johnnie ; it will.” 
*« Well, what will I have ?” 
‘* You'll have mistle-ptomain 
poisoning, my son.” 
HE GOT IT. 


E was a poor man but a con- 
tented one. Santa Claus came 





to him and said, 
“What do you want, my 
friend ?” 





* Nothing,” he replied. HANDICAPPED. 
And Santa Claus was so ** Gee! how | wisht | had an educa- 
: . tion. I want to write to Santa Claus 
pleased that he gave it to him and fer an air-gun and an automobile and 


passed on. I can't spell em.” 








CRE PROPER PLACE. 


is IC right on Christmas night, E would say ‘tis not the way, 
"Neath the mystic berry, white, Christmas night or any day, 
Co embrace a pretty girt, From ber hair to take love's sips — 
Riss ber forebead, cheek, and curl? What's the matter with ber lips? 
Ts it right? Chat’s your play! 


—Eurana W. Sheldon. 








WHEN NERVE MEETS NERVE. 

66 ATHER-IN-LAW,” he began, as he 
entered the library where old 
Moneybags sat reading the paper 
I — |— wanted 








—‘‘ father-in-law, 
to—to '"—— 

“ What ails you now ?” growled 
the old billionaire, as he scowled 
lf 


you've got anything to say, why 


over the top of his paper. 


don’t you say it like a man ?” 
«“I—I wanted to—to say,” he 


stammered, ‘‘ that vour daughter, 





Maude—that is, my wife—is—is 


a Christmas present, sir.” 


very anxious for a 


«“ Well, can you blame her ?” 
«Oh, no, sir; but the—the fact is, sir, she—she is very anxious 
for a diamond necklace she—she saw in a j-jewelry-store the other 
d-day, sir.” 

‘*Humph! I toid Maude when she was howling around here for 
you a couple of years ago that she'd get no more presents out of me. 
Well, what about the necklace, anyway ?” 

«]—I thought that we—we might get it for her, sir. 

‘«We !” thundered old Moneybags, in a way that lifted the son- 


in-law off his feet. 

«« Y-yes, sir. The necklace is—is only ten thousand dollars, sir, 
and I can spare five dollars towards it.” 

For a few moments the billionaire did not speak. Then he burst 
out into a roar of laughter that fairly shook the house, and as he laid 
his paper aside and reached for his check-book he chuckled, 

‘*My boy, when Maude set her heart on you I called her an idiot, 
and said she hadn't brains enough fo last her over night, but I take it 
all back. Why, with your 
cast-iron nerve, it’s dollars to doughnuts that you'll some day be a bil- 
Here's the price of the 


She did see something in you after all. 


lionaire yourself, and a credit to the family. 
necklace, my boy, and you can keep your five dollars for popcorn and 


cigarettes.” 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
6¢ (OING to play Santa Claus this year ?” inquired the poetical indi- 
vidual. 
‘“‘Umph !” puffed the portly person, “I'd look great crawling 
through a three-inch steam-pipe, wouldn't I ?” 


THREE STOCKINGS. 
ERE is the stocking of Coralie Pearl, 


The stocking put on, when, after the show, 
She dressed for the street and home did go ; 
A mother and sisters had Coralie Pearl, 
She supported all three, the true-hearted girl. 
The stocking, you see, is out at the toe— 





Here is the stocking of Coralie Pearl, 
"Round which her skirts would madly swhirl— 
The stocking she wore as a dancing girl! 
The stocking she filled from sole to knee 
With Nature's generous legacy. 
“Your mother and sisters are to me 
As dear as you, sweet Coralie.” 
Thus spoke the son of an English earl 
To a poor, hard-working chorus-girl. 











. Here is the stocking and here is the earl, 
(His father died when he wed the girl), 
And here is the mother, and sisters, Pearl. 
The stocking belongs to Coralie ; 

This Christmas morn it is full, you see, 
With sisters Pearl and mother of Pearl, 
And the best of gifts, an English earl ! 
The stocking contains her family, 

But, alack! alas! no legacy— 

So she kicks to-night at the Gaiety ! 








Who married the only son of an earl— 
The stocking she wore as a chorus-girl ! 


“Why darn it ?” she “d say; “'tis not in the show !”" 


WALTER BEVERLEY CRANE, 





HIS ONE ERROR. . 


ITTLE CHARLEY had been given a dollar to spend for Christmas 
according to his own ideas. A whole dollar wag a liberal al!ow- 
ance When the circumstances of Charley's family were fully consid- 


ered. So on the morning after he had done his shopping he was 


asked by his father 
to give an account 





of the dispensation 

of his wealth, ( 
« Well,” said { 

Charley thought- } 


fuily, “I spent ten ( 
cents for candy, ten ‘5 
cents for more ss 
candy, ten cents for i 
peanuts, ten cents at \S 


the ‘lectric theatre, 

and ten cents more 

at the ‘lectric thea- re. 

tre another day eS - 

when I took Eddie 

Brown in with me.” sees 
«“ That's fifty of 

it,” commented his 

father, who had been Pa J 


RIGHT IN LINE. 
‘‘There’s one good thing about living in this 


keeping count on 


his fingers. ‘Go 


ahead.” place. Santa Claus can hardly give us the go-by!’’ 
“Then I match- 
ed dimes with Eddie after the show, an’ he got all I had left 


but one.” 

« Yes, and that’one,” prompted his father. ‘“ You have it yet, I 
suppose ?” 

««No,.I ain't,” said Charley. 

‘« But what became of it ?” persisted his father. 

After a profound study of a few moments Charley answered, 

“I dono, paw; but it may be that I spent just that one ten cents 
foolishly, somehow.” 


TRUE TO ITS KIND. 
RS. MAITRON wandered through the mazes of the fascinating toy- 
shop and finally stopped at the counter which held a diversified 
assortment of mechanical playthings. 
“I wish to see a toy for a boy of five years,” she said to the 
salesman. 
“Something on this order ?” ventured 





the salesman, displaying a shaggy bear 
which danced about in fits and starts. 

«Oh, no,” exclaimed Mrs. Maitron. 
‘I must have something more modern.” 

“ How about this toy automobile ? It’s 
a remarkable little plaything.” 

«Yes ; the automobile would seem bet- 
ter suited to my purpose. Has it any up- 
to-date features ?” 

“Tt’s full of them,” declared the sales- 
“In the first place it is guaranteed 

















man, 
to get out of order before it has been used 





a week.” 

“Is that its most realistic feature?” 
inquired Mrs, Maitron. 

“Hardly,” replied the salesman. ‘Its 
most realistic feature is the diabolical 
pleasure it seems to take in running over 
the carpet.” 


A CHRISTMAS NOVEL IN FOUR PUFFS. 
CHAPTER I. 
6¢ FKARLING, be mine ?” 
«Oh, Arthur, this is so sudden !” 





CHAPTER II. 
And when June came they were mar- 
ried. 
CHAPTER III. 
On Christmas she gave him a box ot 
cigars. : 
CHAPTER IV. 


Shortly afterward they were divorced. 
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1. Nervy Nat—‘‘Algernon, for a Christmas Eve this is about the worst ever. 
It’s positively painful to see such an absence of events in my vicinity. | 
really wanted to give you a new diamond-studded collar in appreciation of 
your friendship ; but—alas!—percharcse something may happen yet.”’ 
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2. STRANGER (effusively)—‘‘ Can I be mistaken? No; by my lamps, it is 
my long-lost brother Ciarence!”’ 
Nervy Nat—‘‘ What in Hello Bill is this? Am I about to be buncoed, 
or kidnapped? Clarence! However, this looks goodly. I'll act my part.— 
Me brother! ! !"’ 











3. Nervy Nat—‘‘ Now, brother, you really must let me spend a few hun- 
dred. I was just thinking what I would buy when | met you in the park."’ 
STRANGER—‘“‘ Perish the thought, Clarence! 1 made a million out west 
in compressed. yeast, and on an occasion like this |'m going to blow my 
head off.”’ 
Nervy Nat—‘‘ Gadzooks! but this is a piece of pie.” 











5. StraNceR —‘* You know, Brother Clarence, | can hardly wait until | reach 
your home; and, as you suggest, it would be better for me to wait at the 
corner while you sneak around and hide the presents in the coal-cellar.’’ 

Nervy Nat—‘‘Sure thing. Here, Spud, here’s another Theodore bear 
for your sister. There's a Noah's ark for you, kid.—We'll fix up the gifts, 
brother, after the children have retired."’ 








4. STRANGER—‘‘ How many children have you now, Clarence ?”’ 
Nervy Nar—‘‘ Twenty-three! That is, two or three.’’ 
STRANGER—‘‘ Well, we have presents for them; and now how about a 
ton of coal ?”’ 
Nervy Nat—‘‘ Not on your countenance. I can carry a diamond tiara 
easier, brother.”’ 
STRANGER—‘‘ Just the thing. Wait until we reach Stiffany'’s.”’ 














6. Nervy Nat—‘‘ Algy, just look at that long-lost brother of mine hitting 
the ties. If he doesn’t watch out an engine and about fourteen freight cars 
will be passing over his neck. Did you ever see anything so easy? Oh, you 
can’t catch us, Willie. This is a turbiner. Don't forget to close the window 
in the spare room to-night; it might snow. Here's to you; come again! 


”? 


Merry Christmas, Algernon 


NO. 21.—NERVY NAT ENJOYS CHRISTMAS, AFTER ALL. 
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THE DRUMMER’S TALE 


HE reminiscent drummer sat, 
with his legs crossed, at his ease, 
a paper, half unfolded, full of 
news upon his knees. He heard 
them spin their simple yarns of 
travel here and there ; tales of 
the grip and road they were—of 
rural bills-of-fare; of biils of 


dry-goods bought and sold ; of 








lovelorn afternoons ; of pickles, 
crackers, vinegar; of codfish, 
And when 





beans, and prunes. 
their little tales were told he had 
a tale to tell of battle with unnumbered foes and conflict fierce as—well: 
“It happened down in Panama,” he said; “the night was still 
and heavy witha swampy mist. I had no heart to kill, but to my tent 
I heard them come by thousands, fierce and bold, each with his dagger 
sharp and keen. My blood ran icy cold. I was alone—no friend was 
near. I rose from out my bed to grapple with this horde of foes. 
Soon was I bloody red from half a hundred stabs, I swear; and on 
they came, as though the gates of hell had opened wide and every 
a toe. 
«One slipped upon me ere I knew. 
he drove his dagger to its hilt in my retreating wrist. 
raged, I struck again—the lust of blood and strife swept o'er me like 


His body dropped there at 


man 
I struck at him and missed ; 
And then, en- 


a wave, and I crushed out his vicious life. 
my feet ; another took his place, and blood flowed from a thrust of his 
and trickled down my face. But soon I had him in my hands, all 
blood and gory red—with one great blew I crushed his skull, and he 
fell down there —dead ! 

* They swarmed like fiends into my tent ; the dead were laid so 
thick I stepped on bodies as I fought. My heart grew faint and sick; 
but, though they struck me blow on blow and wounded me, and hot 
they pressed upon me for my life, they found no mortal spot. « There, 
in that still and tropic night, they struck and slashed, and then, with 
eye to eye and thrust to thrust, we struck and struck again, until I 
thought, with misted eve, of home and friends, to whom no message 
tender could I send, there on the brink of doom. 

“One stole behind me as I fought, his dagger sought my neck, 


but with one mighty fist I struck, and left him there, a wreck of bloody 
pulp and broken bones; another struck my throat and missed my 
throbbing jugular by half an inch—my coat was rent with gaping slits 
that told how fierce they fought; my brow was wet and red with 
bloody froth. Ah! I can see them now, their ranks unbroken, though 
I killed a score of them, but still they pressed on me from every side 
to kill and kill and kill! 

**Noman will know how many slain I laid about me there ; how 
many eyes looked up at 
me with fixed and glassy 
stare. So heavy ‘ell my 
mighty hand that from 
a blow alone full many a 
one feli 
with not a cry or moan. 


of them dead 
Ah, heaven, it made me 
The night 
was dank and hot, and 


deathly sick ! 


over me from head to 
heels was scarce a place 
or spot their daggers had 
not pierced my flesh; but, 
though my blood ran free 
I had no mortal wound— 
but weak, ah, weak as I 


could be. 





« But I escaped, no 
matter how. And Iam 
here to tell the tale of that 
mad tropic night, but just 


how many fell I could not 





INFERENCE. 


Sparrow-—‘‘ 1 wonder if Santa Claus will 
think we hung those up ?”’ 


tell you if I would; and AN 


often in the night I dream 
of it, and wake all cold 
with a shrill cry of fright. 
I see them come, with daggers sharp ; they strixe at me and miss; no 
terror of my mortal days is half akin to this. For fierce they are and 
know no friend, and wild and know no law, and all the marshes give 


them birth down there in Panama.” J. W. FOLEY. 


SOME CHRISTMAS FABLES 


NCE upon a time a church Choir got into a Dispute and the 
Pastor Ordered them to Appear before Him in His study. 

“ Don't you know,” he said, * that what you Sing matters Mighty 

Do you Think for one Instant that people 
Not much, They come to hear Me 


little to the Congregation ? 
come to Hear your voices? 
preach,” 

The Choir looked a Whole lot, but Said nothing. Later they went 
on Strike and would not Sing on Christmas Day, and the Result was 
the Slimmest attendance the Church had ever Known. 

Moral :-- Just when we think we are the whole show, we wake up. 


Once upon a time a Father took his Little son on his knee and 
told Him the story of Santa Claus. Among other things, he 
asserted that the old Gentleman with the long Whiskers drove 
around with his Reindeer on Christmas Eve and filled all the 
good little boys’ stockings full to Overflowing, and the Better 
the boy the More he Received, and the Youngster immediately 
proceeded to Behave in Such a manner that his Mother ex- 
pected he would Soon grow Wings. 

When Christmas came, however, the Father, who had lost 
his All in Wail Street speculation, was unable to make Good 
his Santa Claus assertions, and the little boy found some Lemon 
candy in his stockings. That settled his Goodness right There 
and Then and he grew up and Became a wicked Pirate. 

Moral :—Don’t speculate in 
Wall Street. 





Once upon a time, in a far- 
off country where the Ruler usually 
finds a few bombs among his 
Christmas presents, a Nihilist and 
his Wife were one evening busily 
engaged in packing a large Christ- 


mas box. The box contained an 


Infernal machine that was War- 















YULE-LOG IN BUGVILLE. 
**Come on, Billy. Hurry up and help me carry it. 
make the best Yule-log ever "’ 


ranted to Cure the worst case of Toothache or money Cheerfully 
refunded, and when the Work was completed the Nihilist chuckled 
and remarked, 

‘**It is doninsky. Oh, won't our dear, dear General Buttinsky be 
Surprised when this is delivered ?” 

* Yes, but his Greatest surprise will come a Little later,” replied 
the woman with a laugh. 

The box was Duly delivered on Christmas morning, but as Soon 
as General Buttinsky saw It he called his Valet and said, 

‘* Here, Billinsky—i.ere’s a Present for you. Don't Stop to Thank 


me, but run Along home with it.” 
Moral : 


As General Buttinsky remarked when he heard what 
happened to the valet: “It is not 
only more blessed to give than to 
receive, but sometimes a great 


deal safer.” 


HUNGER UNAPPEASED. 

Compliment-hungry lecturer 
—‘* So you took the book with you 
to my lecture with the intention 
of reading between my interesting 
spots, eh ?” 

Sincere hearer—*: Yes, sir.” 

Compliment-hungry lecturer 
—‘And you got nothing read,eh ?” 

Sincere hearer —*‘‘No, sir; 
not a thing,” 

Compliment-hungry lecturer 
—‘' No intervals between my in-_ 
teresting places, eh ?” 

Sincere hearer —‘*No, not 
that ; no interesting places to read 


This cigarette will 
between.” 
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AW, SHUCKS |! 


**Did yeh git what y’ expected Cris’ mus ?”’ 

** Yep; | got what | expected.” 

‘** Wasn't yeh satisfied ? Wasn't it what yeh wanted ?”’ 

** Say! 
jack-knife an’ a stockin’ full of hick’ry-nuts, is hé ?" 


When what a feller wants is a red toorin’-car, an’ a sixteen-shooter rifle, an’ a yacht, he ain't goin’ ‘round hollerin’ about a derned ole 


THE NIGHT OF THE GARTER 


I don’t have any reference to 
that there societyin England. 
I just mean a night when a 
garterdone medirt. Not that 
I knowed it then. I didn’t, 
an’ that’s what makes it hurt 
so. You know, if a feller 
knows a thing in time t’ 
square hisself, it’s different. 
But if he just finds it out 
when it’s too late, he ain’t 
got nothin’ to do but regret 
it steady for th’ rest of his natchral. An’ if they’s anything in a human 
that stands for lost motion in machinery, it’s regret. 

This was one Chris’mas Eve at a party. I hadn’t no business 
bein’ there. I was out of my class about as far asa feller ever gets. 
I was visitin’ my cousin Elmer, in town, an’ seein’ that they wasn’t 
nothin’ else he could do with me, an’ seein’ I was good-enough lookin’ 
if | was togged right, an’ gettin’ my promise t’ keep my head shet an’ 
not give away much about me bein’ from the fried-steak an’ rubber- 
collar belt, Elmer said he’d take me to a swell doin’s. They was to be 
aorchestry from th’ city, an’ they was to be good clothes t’ ignite. 

Elmer got me a dress-suit—one o’ them kind with a horse-collar 
vest, an’ pants without pockets, an’ things like that. 





I guess he ex- 
pected to see me be a bad actor in th’ togs, but say, when I get all 
diked out I'm prouder’n a hoss with new martingals with pearl rings 
on ‘em, an’ Elmer was tickled foolish with th’ way I looked an’ carried 
m'self. 

Well, we went, an’ it wasn’t long till I took a shine toa girl Elmer 
interduced me to. She was a peacherino, an’ I was a farmer, which 
is often a bad combination—for th’ farmer. They was only one thing 
that saved me—I knowed I was a farmer, an’ made allowance f’r th’ 
effect she had on me. That kept me sort o'-cool like, but just as anx- 
ious as any young buck ever was to make a good impression. I wanted 
her to think I was some, an’ wanted at th’ same time t’ keep myself 
from thinkin’ she was any too much. That's th’ attitude of young fellers 
in these days when a feller reads a good deal an’ accumulates savvy. 


But I done myself proud, I guess—at least, I thought so all even- 
ing. I noticed that when I talked to’er she kept lookin’ down meek- 
like, an’ that she laughed a good deal more’n I seen any necessity for, 
but I laid it all to th’ fact that maybe I was too deep f'’r her, an’ she 
was just tryin’ to be agreeable when she didn’t quite ketch on. 

Well, th’ evenin’ ended. I kind o’ hated t’see it end. I'd been 
mighty interested in myself an’ a heap entertained. I'd just told Elmer 
sO as we was startin’ down th’ stairs from th’ room where we'd put our 
hats an’ overcoats, when I heard somethin’ clink, an’ looked down t’ 
see about eighteen inches o’ pink garter trailin’ along beside my shoe. 

I felt kind o’ skeered, but thought maybe it had just come loose, IL 
stooped to fix it, an’, by jingerusalem ! th’ fastener was mashed flat, an’ 
about four inches 
o’ th’ pink elastic 
had been tromped 
on till it was plumb 
dusty an’ thread- 
bare. So th’ dern 
thing had prob'ly 
been draggin’ 
around ail evenin’ 
an ticklin’ that girl 
fit t’ bust. I hain’t 
never seen ’er since, 
but I’ve hated ‘er 
every wakin’ min- 
ute, an’ sometimes 
in my dreams. 
Not because of no 
injury she done me, 
understand, but be- . 
cause that’s th’ 
way we feel at peo- 
ple that has seen us 
make fools of our- 
selves. 

STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 





‘| felt kind o’ skeered, but thought maybe it had 
just come loose.”’ 








SI LAZYBONES GOES TO THE WOODS AFTER A CHRISTMAS-TREE WHICH HE IMAGINES GROWS 
VERY BIG BEFORE HE GETS IT HOME. 





























1. Si—‘‘ "Tarnel women! What's the use of a 2. Si—‘‘ I'm afraid it’s too big, after all, for it 3. Si—‘* Just as | feared. I've gone and cuta 
Christmas-tree? | don't want to get too big a took an awful long time to cut it down. If it tree twelve sizes too big. It’s so heavy! can 
one for I've got to carry ita long way. I guess wasn't so much work I'd leave it and hunt a hardly carry it."’ 
this will be about right."’ smaller one.”’ 





























4. Si—‘' 1 ought to have thought of this fence 5. Si—‘‘ There it goes, and I'll have to do it all 6. Si—‘‘ I guess I'll have to dragit. It's too 
and got a small tree."’ over again.”’ heavy to lug any longer."’ 


























7. Si—** No, I'll have to carry it after all; but 8. Si—‘* Confound it! now I've slipped and it's 9. S1—‘ There—I've carried it all **°—— 
| don't know as I'll ever get it home.”’ fallen on me. What a fool I was to get a whole Mrs. Si—‘‘Si Lazybones! Why did you 
forest just to satisfy a lot of women and children."’ bring home such a measly little tree as that ?"’ 




















HIS NIGHTMARE. 

' T WAS the day before Christmas, 
and before he went home from the 
office he distributed tips as follows : 

He tipped the elevator men. 
He tipped the office-boys. 
He tipped the janitor. 
He tipped the scrubwoman. 
He tipped the window cleaner. 
He tipped the barber. 
He tipped the bar-tender. 
He tipped the waiter. 
He tipped the cigar clerk. 
He tipped the bootblack. 
He tipped the newsboy. 
He tipped the apple woman. 
On his way home he stopped 
in the baker’s, the grocer’s, the 
butcher’s, and the creamery, and handed out a few more tips to the 
clerks who attended to his orders. 
That night he groaned and moaned so in his sleep that his wife 
became alarmed, and she awakened him to ask, 
«« What's the matter, Charles? Are you ill ?” 
‘« No, dear,” he replied ; ‘‘ it’s only nightmare. I have had such 
a terrible dream.” 
«« What did you dream, Charles ?” 
««—1 dreamed that Christmas came once a week !” 


THAT WAS DIFFERENT. 
6sHELLo!” 
*« Well ?” 

“Is this the gas company ?” 

Yes.” 

«* My gas bill for last month is $1.50.” 

“« Well ?” 

‘« That is away off, and ”"—— 

‘« Just one moment, please.” 

“ Well ?” 

“In the first place, our men who read the meters are not in the 
habit of making mistakes.” 

«« But you see, we” 

««We employ capable fellows who know their business, and it is 
utterly impossible for a mistake to be made. They turn in their figures 
after a careful examination of the meter, and a most competent office 
force here does the rest. If you were charged $1.50 for gas last month, 
you may be dead certain that you burned exactly that much and no 
more.” 

“ But I wanted to”—— 




















ARGUMENT PRO AND CON. 


He—“ I've caught you under the mistletoe."’ 

Sxue—“‘‘ If you kiss me I'll scream.”’ 

He—“‘‘ But if you scream the people will hear you.”’ 

Sue—“‘ And if | don't scream, how will they know I've been kissed ?”’ 


‘« There is no use declaring your house has been closed and you 
have been out of town. The bill will have to be paid or we will take 
out your meter.” 

«Oh, I’m perfectly willing to pay the $1.50.” 

**Then what are you kicking about ?” 

« And this is not a kick.” 

“Tt isn’t ?” 

‘‘No. I merely wanted to state that we burned gas night and day 
during the month, owing to sickness, and that the bill should have 
been at least $10. Of course, if you don’t want to correct it, I'm per- 
fectly satisfied. How about it ?” 

But the man in the gas office had collapsed. 
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NOT THE FASHION. 


Mr. vAN RESSLER—‘‘ Why wasn’t Mrs. Brownley invited to the Christmas-tree ?"’ 
Mrs. vAN ReEssLteR—‘‘ Because she erratically insisted on bringing the four little Brownleys. 





THE CHRISTMAS COOK-BOOK 


By a Frenzied Chef 


and stop up one 
end with a tiny 
piece of soap. By 
blowing into the 
unclosed hole a 
number of soap- 
bubbles can be 
blown out of the 


other end. Take 





these _ bubbles, 
smother them in cracker-dust and put in the 
oven for five minutes to bake. If the day is 
cloudy, bake for six minutes. This makes a 
delightful dish for toothless people, and we 
recommend it for a ** light’ lunch. 

YULE ONn1IONS—Take a quart of onions 
to the bath-room and wash thoroughly —the 
onions, of course. Dry with a Turkish towel 
and put talcum powder on the chafed spots. 
Remember, we are talking about the onions. 
When thus prepared, lay out in hot sun to 
tan. Then cut into small pieces and witha 
sharp knife cut the odor from each onion. If 
odor is so strong that it cannot be removed, 
serve with scented white paint instead of 
cream. 

HOLIDAY SALAD—We have been asked 
by Miss Lydia Pinkham, Jr., if salad can be 
made by cutting up green transfers and 


drowning them in vinegar. We emphatically 


HRISTMASSED CUCUMBERS — Take an 
ordinary cucumber; bore a hole in each 
end and blow out the seeds. When this is 
done fill in the emerald shell with pot-cheese 


bundle of asparagtii and rub the tip of each one to and fro (or vice- 
versa-if you are left-handed) on the creamed file after the same manner 
that you would strop arazor. This will make the tips of the asps. 
very “sharp”’ and save you the price of seasoning. Next, get a 
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SanTA MoNK 


exclaim “No.” Our wile once tried this and it caused considerable 


disturbance on the * belt line.” 


MONK SANTA’'S SURPRISE. 


-‘* Great Cesar’s ghost! What the Dick=ns do they take me for? A moving-van ?”’ 
g y g 


fanchonette (no, we can’t tell you whether to get it in a hardware 


store or a grocery) and after the fanchonette—but what's the use of 


ASPARAGUS FANCHONETTES—This is just the dish to finish the 


Christmas dinner, and, perhaps, the diner. Get an amateur pugilist 
to whip some cream and spread it out on a fine file, Then takea 





THE LATEST ARRIVAL. 
Another case of swelled head. 





lying ; we might just as well confess right now that we don’t know 
what a fanchonette is and couldn't tell one from a flea’s kidney. 


CHRISTMAS PIE-CRUST—Housewives are often troubled 
about making pie-crusts properly, but they are not half as much 
troubled as those who eat them. Some pie-crusts are so hard 
that they can not be opened with anything but prayer. In order 
that every one can make a good pie-crust we give the following 
recipe, handed to the writer by Billy, the bald chef, just prior to 
his committing suicide by drowning himself in a copper vat of 


soup : 
NID en's: « 6b vem edmenis 8 Ibs. 
en reer .. 4 lumps 
ewan Wie nakivckeans deb qiis any quantity 
Carbonate of potash ............ (ask somebody that knows) 


Mix with impunity or water. 


CHRISTMAS DuTCH ROLLS—Take a lump of dough about 
as big as a medicine-ball, borrow a steam-roller from an as- 
phalt company, and roll the dough out until it is about as thick 
as the skin of a rhinoceros ; place some cubes of butter upon the 
dough three inches apart, until it looks like a pimply skin mag- 
nified. Sprinkle with sugar and put in oven to bake. Take 
out in ten minutes and if same is found too tough to eat it can 
be used as a rug in the parlor or a bed quilt. 

IMITATION CRANBERRY SAUCE—Take a quart of cream and 
whip it until it becomes inflamed. Keep on whipping it until 
the inflammation, or redness, is of the proper cranberry shade. 
When this has been done take the first steamer to Greenland, 
and when you arrive at that place stand the bowl of scarlet 
liquid onto the nearest iceberg to cool, and jell. 

Roast TEDDY BEAR—Get a good, fat Teddy bear ; have its 
hair shaved off ciose by a tonsorial artist, and open up one of 
the seams to admit hand. Extract everything but the bear's 
popularity, and when he is as empty as a closed car in summer- 
time stuff with bivalves (no other kind of valves will suffice). 
Of course the oysters must be shelled. After extracting them 
from their anthracite envelopes, if the oysters are too limber 
and mushy, they can be stiffened up with a little starch. 

F. P. PITZER. 




















R. JOLLYBOY (who has dined not 
wisely, but too well)—*: Waiter, 
zish Christmas Eve ?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

‘* Is, eh 2?” 

‘*Oh, yes, sir.’ 

‘*Shay, but that las’ bottle 
makes me shink it’s gentle, gentle 


springtime, and robins are shing- 
in’ and flowers are bloomin’, and 
everybody's happy. Waiter, do 
you shing ?” 

+¢ No, sir.” 

‘«Tha’s right, waiter. 
as waiter minds his own business 
and don’t shing he'll live to good 
old age. Waiter, if I should 
whoop jus’ once for good ol’ 
springtime—jus’ one lil’ whoop— 


Long 


would be all right ?” 

‘« Better let me get you an- 
other cigar, sir.” 

‘*No, shir, You got sit down 
and rest, Shame make 
you (hic) stand somuch. Waiter, 
sit down, lesh talk "bout Christ- 
mas. Thish time of year when 
(hic) it’s more blessed give than 
receive, ishn’t it ?” 

‘« Yes, sir; so they say, sir.’ 

«Coursh it is, waiter—coursh 


waiter. 


it is. Know what (hic) I’m goin’ 
de? I'm goin’ give away million dollars to-night. Yeshir, not one 
shent less (hic). Everybody ’s got be happy like me. You happy, 
waiter ?” 


«« Well, not very, sir. I've had a good deal of sickness at home, 


sir.” 

‘«Shay no more, waiter—shay no more, You get whole million, 
Now, sit down, waiter, and be happy millionaire.” 
Thank you kindly, sir.” 


You're (hic) millionaire jus’ shame. 


‘« Not just now, sir. 

«©All ri’, waiter—all ri’. 
Mr. Millionaire, I shalute you—I shalute you, shir.” 

“ Thank you, ‘sir; thank you kindly, sir.” 

*¢ Don’t (hic) mention it, waiter—don’t mention such trifle. 
body should give mil- 
lion on Christmas and 
(hic) make folks happy. 
What you going do 
with that million, 
waiter ?” 


Every- 


“Tl buy the wife 
and children a Christ- 
mas present with some 
of it, by your leave, sir.” 

“You (hic) got 
wife and children, 


waiter ?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“How many, 
waiter ?” 
“ Eight, sir.” 
‘Eight wives, 


waiter ? Shay,you'll 
need two millions 
for” 





«Oh, no, sir— 
eight children, sir.” 
«¢Oh, thash dif- 
ferent. Shay, waiter, 
you spend all that 
Father should (hic) 





Mr. Jollyboy. 


million for rocking-hcrses and drums, shee ? 
make children happy on Christmas.” 

‘« Yes, indeed, sir. Can I help you on with your coat, sir? 
I see your cab is outside, and I’m needed at that other table, 


sir.” 


« All ri’, waiter—all ri’, Goo'bye to you—goo’bye.’ 


MR. JOLLYBOY’S TIP 


‘« But haven't you forgotten something, sir ?” 

“Less shee. Oh, yesh, sho I have—sho I have. 
and merry Christmas.” 

The waiter looked at the piece ct paper for a full minute, then 
thrust it in his pocket and went on waiting. It was a dollar bill. 


Here, waiter, 


THE LIMIT. 


s6¢ | AM surprised you didn’t propose to Dottie before. 
she has plenty of money even if she is homely.” 

‘“« My dear fellow, it isn’t her being homely I object to. 
stand that, but she has such an affectionate disposition.” 


You know 


{ could 


A SEVERE SENSE. 


Grateful mother—“Oh! Are you the noble young man who 
rescued my daughter from a watery grave ?” 

Noble young man (who is truly modest)—* Yes, madam; but I 
assure you I only did it from a sense of duty.” 


PATENT POPULAR 
SONG. 


Four songs in one. Alt 
rights reserved. 


HEN blue the sea, I 
think of the-e-e 
Annabel, 
Bridget, 
Gretchen, 






Wyse 


| 

| 
Sweet { 
| 


| Dinah. 


And unto you I will be 
true-00-00 
{ Annabel, 
| Bridget. 
Sweet { .. we 
| Gretchen, 


rt Dinah. 


CHORUS : 
{ Annabel, 
: | Bridget, 
Sweet ; Gretchen, 


[ Dinah. 


{ Annabel, 
‘ | Bridget, 
Neat 1 Gretchen, 
| Dinah. 


{ Annabel, 
You simply | Bridget 
can’t 4. ; 
beat | Gretchen, 
| Dinah. 


Note—Be very 
careful not to mix in 
singing. 


MC LANDBURKGH WILSON, 





Now: if the admin- 

istration will put 
a little of the big stick 
on the back of the 
postage - stamps we'll 
get what should 
really be gumming 
to us. 






















































\1G BILL was the ac- 
knowledged humorist 
of the alley gang. He 
had graduated from the 
school of wit and fun, 
which includes in its curricu- 
lum such side-splitting stunts 
as sprinkling broken glass 
and tacks in the way of auto- 
mobiles, and attaching empty 
cans to the tails of unsuspect- 
ing dogs, and throwing icy snow 
balls at the heads of strangers who 
came a-slumming. 

Big Bill was now artistically 
above such things. He would no 
more be caught upsetting a fruit- 
stand or dropping a dead rat into the 
sugar barrel in the little grocery at 
the end of the alley than Mark Twain 
would consent to ‘* make faces” for 
the amusement of babies. Big Bill 
now turned to the higher forms of 
humor—to the sort that meant some- 
thing. It was he who had conceived 
and executed the ridiculous stunt ot 
pouring tar on the steps of old man 
“« Let's go up dere an’ put it Jones’s home last fall, one Sunday 
on de blink.’ ’ morning. And when old man Jones 

came out in his new suit to go to 
church and slid all the way down the steps and ruined his clothes, 
Big Biil’s face came as near wearing a smile as it ever did—until the 
night before Christmas, when he played his best joke. 

Away down the alley, in a little ramshackle frame house that de- 
fied every rule of the building and health departments, lives the Sprig- 
gins family. Spriggins himself is at home only when he is out of the 
workhouse —but he hasn't beén in since Christmas. Mrs. Spriggins 
is not only an invalid, but she takes in washing to keep the family, and 
when Spriggins didn't take her money from her there were occasions 
when a good square meal came on the table. There are three Sprig- 
gins children—all under nine years of age. Bennie is the oldest, 
Freddie is seven, and Roselle is five. 

Christmas Eve, Big Bill, and Shorty McTodd, and Freckles King, 
and Limpy Kelly, and Jiggs Long were in the rear room of Jenowski's 
saloon, with « bowls of suds" before them. They wanted to do some- 
thing funny, but, as Jiggs said, they had done everything funny except 
kill some one, and the cops wouldn't stand for that. Big Bill had been 
sitting in silence for half an hour, and now he spoke. 

“Say,” he muttered, “isn't dere a Sandy 
Claus act to be pulled off at dat choych up on de 
nex’ corner ?”’ 

“ Sure !” gleefully exclaimed Shorty. ‘+ Let's 
go up dere an’ put it on de Llink.” 

«“ Naw,” declared Big Bill. ‘* Let dem have 
de show. Den let's go cop out de togs—an’ I'll 
play Sandy Claus here in de alley.” 

It took a full minute for the complete sig- 
nificance of this plan to sink into the understand- 
ings of the others, then they agreed it was the 
best ever. 

“TI hear dem Spriggins kids talkin’ to-day to 
deir mudder,” said Big Bill. “ Dey was handin’ 
it out dat dis was de night Sandy was due to 
blow in wid de goods. Huh! Say, wot’s de 
matter wid me bein’ Sandy, an’ breakin’ in dere 
an’ loadin’ dem up wid presents ?” 

“Wot ?” asked Freckles King disgustedly. 
** Wot in ‘ell would you do for presents ?” 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit, Illustrated by C. J. Taylor 


























“Gadder up all de old truck around—empty bottles an’ cans an* 

an’ tings,” Bill outlined lamely. 

‘Great! Take dem in an’ spread 'em all over de bed. Pokea 
few empties in de stockin’s, an’ all cat sort o' t'ing !"’ Limpy cried. 

* Ill be watchin’ at dat choych,” Big Bill planned, “ an’ when de 
Sandy Claus guy gets t’roo wid his stunt I'll watch where he shucks 
his togs, an’ den I'll make a getaway wid dem. De rest is easy.” 

Along about ten o'clock Big Bill was in the shadowy hall off the 
Sunday-school room of « de choych,” and when the portly person who 
had enacted Santa Claus came forth, followed by shrieks of delight, 
Bill tiptoed softly after him to a rear room, waited until he emerged 
in his every-day clothing, then as silently slipped into the rear room, 
gathered up the wig, whiskers, and costume and let himself out of a 
window. 

Jiggs, Shorty, Freckles and Limpy helped him get into the dis- 
guise, and filled his pack with a choice collection of rocks, half-bricks, 
empty bottles, old cans, a discarded corset, an ash-sifter, an old egg- 
beater, and other material they had garnered in the gaibage barrels 
of the neighborhood. Then the procession filed down the alley to the 
rickety steps leading up to the Spriggins domicile. They crept cau- 
tiously up the creaky steps, subduing their chuckles as best they might. 
At the door Big Bill shook a warning fist at them, and they stopped, 
while he pushed the door siowly open and went catlike into the house. 

A guttering candie stuck in an empty bottle on what once had 
been a mantel-shelf furnished sufficient illumination for Big Bill to 
see clearly, he being used to squinting into the dark. Spriggins was 
not at home, as was to have been expected on Christmas Eve, or any 
other eve. Mrs. Spriggins was sleeping the sleep of the weary and 
exhausted on a pallet on the floor near a heap of washing, over which 
she evidently had toiled all day and evening. Bennie and Freddie and 
little Roselle lay in an apology for a bed across the room from Mrs. 
Spr geins. Hanging from the mantel-shelf were three pairs of stock- 
ings, all darned and ragged. And pinned to one of the littlest stockings 
was a piece of soiled paper. Bill tore this off and held it where the 
candle-light would strike it. 

He had softly placed his pack on the floor, ready to stuff the stock- 
ings, but as he read the litile note he turned and looked across the 
room at the children. Then he tiptoed over to the bed and looked 
down at the three faces. The boys were sleeping calmly enough, and 
so was little Roselle, but on her white cheeks were streaks that told of 
tears, and in her little fingers was the stub of a pencil with which she 
had scrawled the note Big Bill had read. 

Big bill looked back at his pack and muttered something under 
his breath. Then he rubbed his eyes. Then he swiftly picked up his 
pack and hurried to the door, where he found his partners waiting, 
ready to laugh over his account of his performance. 

‘I got a dollar an’ a half,” he whispered to Jiggs. ‘* How much 


money you got ? 
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‘* Then the procession filed down the alley to the rickety steps leading up to the Spriggins domicile. 
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“ T’ree dollars,” Jiggs replied, wonderingly. 

«« Give it to me.” 

Jiggs dumbly produced the money and turned it over, Big Bill all 
the while descending the creaky stairway. At the foot he turned to 
the others and demanded their money. 

“Didn't you leave de stuff?” Shorty asked, indicating the full 
pack. 

For answer Big Bill took the sack by the bottom and dumped its 
contents into the alley. 

“Naw,” he growled, “an’ I'm not goin’ to. Dose kids a-layin 
dere, believin’ dat de real Sandy is comin’, an’ us muts tryin’ to play 
horse wid ’em is too much fer me. How much coin you got, Shorty ?” 

«Wot do you want wid it ?”’ parried Shorty. 

Big Bill took him by the neck and shook him terrierwise for a 
minute, and, when released from that clutch, Shorty produced a fist- 
full of small change, which was pocketed by Big Bill. ‘The others did 
not wait for an invitation ; they silently handed over what was in their 
pockets. 

‘«*«Come on, 
and down stieet to where a light gleamed from the window of a little 


Big Bill ordered, and led the way out of the alley 


tcy and notion shop. 
“I'm Sandy Claus, an I run out o’ stuff,” Big Bill announced, 
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‘* Bill tore this off and held it where the candle-light would strike it.”’ 


entering the shop in his costume. ‘Gimme all you got for t’ree kids 
—two boys an’ one girl—an’ most fer de girl—for nine bones an’ sixty 
cents.” 

There was a doll that opened and shut its eyes, there was 
another doll that squeaked ‘‘mamma”; there was a Noahs. atk, 
and a jumping-jack, and some woolly dogs and sheep, and a Teddy 
bear, and a railroad train, and a fire-engine—and a lot of other 
little things. And the heap came to ten dollars and exhausted 
the stock, so the shopkeeper made it the even nine dollars and sixty 
cents. 

Back to the alley and back to the Spriggins house rushed Big Bill, 


‘his faithful train wondering what form of insanity had stricken him. 


Up the steps he went, two at a time, and when he slipped into the 
room he found little Roselle sitting up in bed, looking at the empty 
stockings. 

Big Bill put his finger on his lips, and whispered through his arti- 
ficial whiskers, 

Hello, little girl! Keep quiet now, ‘cause I’m Sandy Claus, an’ 
if you cheep I'li—I'll fly de coop.” 

Roselle’s eves were big by this time, and she solemnly shook her 
head ina promise not to make a sound. Big Bill methodically took 





* Santa Claus,’ it said, ‘1 want to kiss you good-bye.’ ”’ 


the things out of his pack. He stuffed the toys into the stockings 
where they belonged. Roselle foliowed his movements ia amazement. 
And when he shambied over to her and laid in her arms the marvel- 
ous doll that opened and shut its eves, she looked up at him with awe. 
Then her thin little lips quivered and a big tear stole down her cheek 
in a path already laid out for it by one of those that had been shed 
when she went to sleep. 

‘«Oh, Santa Claus ! Oh, Santa Claus !" she whispered, hugging the 
doll. 

« Dat’s all right, kid,’’ Big Bill said, slowly and softly. 

“You really came !” 

«Sure ting.” 

«And you're coming every Christmas ?” 

“I’m damned if I don’t !” 

Then Big Bill shook his finger warningly at her, and said, 

«Git yer doll to go to sleep, an’ go to sleep wit’ it.” 

Big Bill turned and started to the door, when a faint, frightened 
little voice stopped him. 

«Santa Claus,” it said, «I want to kiss you good-bye.” 

It was the first time such a thing ever happened to Big Bill, and 
it was lucky he had false whiskers and wig on, for his face otherwise 
would have been a combination of alarm and perspiration. 

He got to the door and out, with a memory of two thin arms that 
hugged him chokingly, and of a wee kiss that left a hot place on his 
cheek. 

In Janowski's saloon later, after Big Bill had discarded his Santa 
Ciaus garb, he said, 

‘It would ‘a’ been a cinch, only I found dis note—an’ den—well, 
den, you see, we couldn't give de kid de t'rowdown.” 

He passed the note around, and the others read : 

« Dear Santy Claus i hav been a good girl all yeer an i kno you 
will come but benny an freddy they say you wont becos we are too 
poor but i kno you will come an i want a dolly i never had a dolly 
yet an i wish you woud giv benny an freddy somthing too becos they 
do beleev in you xcep they think we are too poor for you to come an i 
love you RoSELLe SPRiGGins.” 

“It's a better joke dan de odder way would ’a’ been,” Shorty ob- 
served, dipping his face deep into‘his glass. 

« An’ say,” Big Bill remarked, “if any 0’ youse sees Spriggins, 
tell him if he hits de booze or gets pinched dis comin’ year I'm due to 
knock his block off.” 

After the delight and amazement had subsided to some extent in 
the home of the Sprig- 
ginses Christmas morn- 
ing, Roselle having awak- 
ened with the doll that 
opened and shut its 
eyes in -her arms, and 
thereby being convinced 
that she had not dreamed 
it after all, Roselle told 
her mother, 

“Santa Claus is a 
nice man, mamma—but 





he swears.” 
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‘* But thare haint a funnie thing happened around hear.’ 








A CHEERFUL LETTER FROM OUR PINHOOK CORRESPONDENT 


PINHOOK, 

December 23, 1907. 

EAR JUDGE-Iwuza 

goin to try an write a little 
peece, hopin to git to hev 
it published in your Cris. 
mus number, but I hev 
ben to bizzy with trouble 
here at Pinhook to do en- 
nything ov the kind. 

I would ov ben verry 





glad to ov contributed 
" suthin fer the Crismus 
number ov the JUDGE, but 
thare haint a funnie thing happened around hear fer so long a time 
I got clene outen the notion ov writin a tall. 

An then, agin, the wether wuz so kold for a month, er so, that 
nobody couldn't hardly do nothin nohow. The kold sprll cum a 
whoopin on sudden as lightnin late in November arter a fine warm 
fall an tuck evvery one turribly by surprise, an it looks ez ef it wuz a 
goin to stay all winter. 

Hank Bates, the ice man, is busted over the wether, fer he tuck a 
job of gettin out about a thouzand dollers worth ov ice, from Lake 
Marthy, an she up an froze thirteen feet deep down into the watter 
an no man kaint git no ice outen a freeze like that, so he’s throwed up 
his contrack an is busted higher nera kite. Lem Cannady hed a tramp 
workin fer him fer five dollers a month an his bord an the feller driv 
the cows down inter the medder lot one day to take a drink outen the 
big warm spring, an thay wuz so dry an stood drinkin so long that the 
tramp, havin no fur cote, I guess, froze stiff as a stun post an is a 
standin thare yit, fer over three weeks now, waitin fer the coroner to 
git threw the snow drifts to kum an set on him fer a inquest. 

Thare is nineteen prary chickens, sevven crows, an three wild 
ducks froze tight into the top ov the big ellum tree on the Modry hill, 
an nobody kaint clime the tree to git em 
outen, ner no gun kaint shute no bullets 
hard enuft to break em loose an drop 
em down. The fellers hez peppered 
away at em till most ov the fethers is 
shot offen the lowest down, but that 
thare don’t do no good a tall. They 
wont budge. 

John Henry Williamson hed leven 
lodes ov punkins, fine, big, ripe, yaller 
ones, a layin in his shed, an the cold 
spell tuck him suddin an froze the hull 
heap like glass, so he hez to crack em 
up with a sledge like a boiler maker 
making a boiler, ringling an jingling to 
beat the band, an his hired man hez 


eye which wuz pretty neer put outen 
with a splinter of punkin as wuz chipped off by the sledge one day an 
flewed into it. 

The little steambote Mollie, as wuz a comin acrost frum Brent- 
wood, tother side ov the lake, wuz caught in the snap an froze in in the 
middle ov the lake, an the passengers hed to burn her purty neer all 
up fer wood to keep frum freezin over night an then burn the rest ot 
her next mornin while they waited fer the lake to freeze solid enuff 
fer em to walk three miles to land, 

Hiram Baker had fifteen sheep as wuz out in the lot froze ez hard 
ez big round rocks, an as the meate want no good, but the wool wuz 
he hed em sheared, but it hed to be did with a mallet an chisel, 
thay wuz so stiff. 

The rodes wuz ginrully muddy when the cold snap kum on an 
Pete Hudson wuz comin home from Smithvale in the mud with his old 
mare an she, not bein verry spry, froze into the mud with all four legs 
stiff ez a carpenter's bench, half a mild frum his house, an he hed 
to feed her thare, an carry 
boilin water to her three 
days afore he could git a 
stone mason to cut her 
feet lose with his chisels, 
the dirt wuz froze so dog- 
gone hard. 

Then right on top of 
the cold spell we hed a 





: ‘*His eye wuz pretty neer put outen with a splinter of 
tuck the law on him fer damages fer his punkin as wuz chipped off by the sledge."’ 





horribul storm with the 
















heavviest snow evver ! (Ww 
seen ennywhare around #4 
in these here diggins, an ; ae. SS 
a wind blowin like a — SS" 
harrykane the hull time Y wy) Ss 
fer moren three days on 5 NS SS & 
a stretch, an when it § we SNS & S ] a 
wuz all ovver an quieted A = Jp 
down, Pinhook wuz clene i = ee g Vs 
gone offen the map. = =~ 'x 

You see we lay in eH tm Sar {§ a 
a sort ov valley, runnin “ad sh | \ ig ~~ a 
abowt north an south, : > 
an on the west ov us a dr. 
levvel prary stretchin out 
goshwards towards the 
Rockey Mountings, an ‘* Thare’s a mewl in the belfrey ov the 
the storm it kum frum Mennonite church.” 


the west the hull time an 
drifted the snow offul to behold ovver the prary an then down ovver 
the hill on to the top of Pinhook. 

You nevver seen no sech drifis nowhare ez thare wuz evverywhare 
in Pinhook the next mornin. The hull valley wuz purty near levvel 
full frum side to side, half a mild wide, an the little crick— Minnie crick 
we call it—hed a snow bridge ovver it fer moren a mild up an down 
streem, an the drifts evverywhare wuz packed so mighty hard thet a 
man, er evven a horse, could walk ovver them purty neer enny place. 

Peeple hed began makin paths around the verry furst day an 
throwin the snow up on both sides ov the paths, so when it kep on 
growin higher an higher most ov the paths got covvered in on top, 
an by night on the seckond day Pinhook was a cave town, with most 
evverybody goin abowt like a mole, er moles, an nevver comin no- 
whare neer the top. I live neer the west bluff an I wuz woke abowt 
midnite ov the seckond day by Mr. James 
W. Miller, a farmer livin west of town, 
who started to kum into town on bizness 
an got off the rode an drove out on to 
the snow drifts an fell down through em 
an through my roof into my kitchen with 
his team an waggin. I nevver in my life 
heered a worse racket in a dwellin house. 
The horses wuz both standin on thare 
head, with the waggin on top ov em an 
them a squealin an kickin to beat four 
ov a kind, an Mr. Miller an his hired 
man an a feller as wuz a ridin with em 
wuz all a hollerin bloody murder an 
prayin fer help at the same time. It 
seemed like we'd nevver git the muss 
straightened out an git settled down agin. 

The school ma’am that bords to 
Widder Martin’s an is a fresh-air enthoosiast left her winder open 
all the time, an in the middle ov the third night three cows kum into 
her room through the winder an skairt her into all kinds ov fits, an the 
widder don’t seem to be able to git the cows out agin. 

Thare’s a mewl in the belfrey ov the Mennonite church, an it 
wont try to jump down an they don’t know what to do abowt it, an 
Mr. Williams's oldest boy hez turned crazy an is tunnelin north through 
the drifts like mad, throwin the snow behind him, an it’s verry doubtful 
if the three men as hez gone arter him will be able to ketch up with 
him an git him. 

A rescue party ov farmers as kum ovver to dig down an give aid 
happened to strike square down on top of the big, seven-foot-wide 
town well, an thay kep on a diggin an a wonderin an a wonderin an a 
diggin till thay hed got clene down to the bottom ov the forty-foot 
well. It's a offul time an hain't gittin verry much better yit. Abowt 
our only way out is up an down the little crick in a bote. 

I'm clene <iscour- 
aged, but I'll keep 
snoopin around an ef 
enny funny things hap- 








a about em. 
FW ~N “—.__ 
Yours fer literature, 


LE SUEUR LyRE, 
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A SUPERFLUOUS SAINT. 


St. Nick—‘‘Oh-ho! No need to stop here. 


A TERRIBLE CVERSIGHT. 
Ss T WAS close to midnight when the Smiths 
finished trimming the tree on Christmas 





Eve, and as they sat down to survey the 
work Smith yawned and remarked, 
“Well, I guess that winds up the big- 


gest job I ever tackled, and any one who 





mentions Christmas-tree to me again is 
taking big chances. Have we attended to 
, , I ; ] , ] ini: ?’’ 
everything, do you think 
«Yes; I think we have, Charles,” re- 
plied his wife. «I checked off the list of 
eH RE gifts this afternoon, and it was all right.” 
e “ 3 ‘You surely got the hired-girl’s pres- 
A ny oa 
, A ent? 
= , c ” 
+ CAF “You may be sure of that. 
‘* Then any other errors don't count, 
and we can go to bed and rest easy. I 


Pe 
@® think I could sleep a week.” 
The Smiths retired, and Smith had 
just begun to dream that he was engaged 
in trimming a tree twenty feet high when 


Mrs, Smith awoke him, and excitedly said, 

‘« You've got to get up instantly, Charles !” 

« Not me!” he replied. 

«But you've simply got to!” 

« Not unless the house is afire.”’ 

«It’s worse than that, Charles. Oh, how could we have been so 
thoughtless—how could we ?” 

« Please keep quiet and let me go to sleep 
you think I’m going to get up on some fool errand, you're mistaken. 


"growled Smith. “It 


The cat's in, and everything is all right.” 

‘« But, Charles,”’ she went on, “you don't understand. We've 
forgotten to buy a Christmas present for the janitor. For the janitor 
—do you understand ?” 

Smith lay quiet for a moment or two. Then, with a cry of dis- 
may, he leaped out of bed and hurriedly dressed and dashed out to see 
if there wasn't yet time to correct the terrible oversight. 


They've get all they want already !’’ 


TEE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
A* ! sing us not of Christmas past, 
For, though that may be pleasant, 
Your smiling face will quite suffice 


To be our Christmas present! 


























IN LUCK. 


‘*How did Santa Claus treat ye this year ?”’ 

‘*Fust rate. Jeff Colson brought back that gun he borrowed, 
I found my old jack-knife in the woodshed, my taxes wuz redooced 
four dollars, an’ Aunt Eliza wrote to say she couldn’t visit us.”’ 
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A HOLD-UP IN ANIMAL LAND, 


TITEWAD GIVES WAY TO AN IMPULSE 


ITHOUT it was snowing. 

It was snowing also with. 

But within all was com- 
fort and expensiveness. 

The wild wind whirled 
the sharp flakes against the 
shutters and howled dismally 
and profanely. Occasionally 
from the street came the 
sound of horses’ hoofs thud- 
thudding in front of a rum- 
bling harsom or coach, the 
very sound telling its own 
story of discomfort and haste 





to escape the storm. Oh, it 
was cold, all right, and blus- 
tery, and if this part of it is 


oe 


~~ . ‘ . 
clear in your mind and if you 


will promise to try to keep it in mind, I'll agree not to describe it any 
further. 

I just wanted to make it plain, that’s all. 

Inside the house sat an old man, slippered and gowned. Of 
course he was inside. He wouldn't have been dressed that way out 
of doors. He sat by a fire, which was also in the house, and toasted 
his shins in the friendly flame. Not right in the flame, you under- 
stand, but in the vicinity. He sat and thought. He sat slightly more 
than he thought, just as in our daily business we frequently lie more 
than we think. But he thought a good deal. He thought of several 
good deals he had made in the past few days, and of some others he 
would make within the next few days if the other fellow wasn’t looking. 

His thoughts traveled back to his youth. They had a pass and 
could travel that way as far as they liked without expense. Otherwise 
he would not have let them travel. For old Titewad (and it was none 
other !) had all the other stingy people you have ever heard of backed 
precipitately off the planks. He drew closer to the fire and took a 
lump of coal, extinguished it and put it back in the scuttle for use 
to-morrow. 

He remembered, with a start, that it was Christmas Eve. First 
he had started with a thought, and ended by thinking with a start. 

Thus do things reverse themselves in life. 

Remembering that it was Christmas Eve made him also remem- 
ber that it was the twenty-fourth of the month, and uneasiness seemed 
to take possession of him. He arose and paced the floor. As he 
paced he was racked with emotion. Pacing and racking are almost 


synonymous as racing terms. 
Back and forth went the old man, his slippered heels beating a 





tattoo on the floor. The old chap would beat anybody or anything, 
even a tattoo. 

My goodness! What a bad man he was. 

Finally he opened the shutter. He shuddered as he saw the 
swirling snow and heard the shrieking of the wind. 

It was just terrible cold. 

Then he closed the shutter with a shudder, also with his right 
hand. I guess he had the shudder in his hand when he closed the 
shutter with it. That must have been the way it was. 

He went and put on his heavy shoes and doffed his fur overcoat. 
He pushed an electric button to call his coachman, and soon he Sarah- 
ed forth into the night. I would have said sallied forth, only I’m not 
sufficiently familiar with the term to use its nickname. He gave a 
brief and gruff order to nis coachman, and away they whirled through 
the storm. What were the thoughts that had come unbidden to the 
mind of the old man as he sat by the fire in his cozy room? He had 
been thinking of a widow who lived in a lonely spot in the suburbs 
and washed for a living and other folks. It was the thought of her 
on this Christmas Eve that had sent him out into the night. He knew 
she was not likely to be home in the day-time. 

Reaching the place, he sprang out of his carriage and rapped at 
the door. A feeble voice answered his rap. It was the right kind of 
weather, and a good time of night for any one to be wrapped up, but 
not rapped up. Finally she came shuddering to the door. 


‘I have come for the rent,” said the old man. 
STRICKLAND W. GILLILAN. 

































A DEAL THAT DEALT OUT 


skim along the smooth asphalt streets breathing in health at every 
bound. Besides, I'm going to be flat broke pretty soon if things con- 


proudly announced to his wife, 


[* was in October that he came home from the office one night and 


‘Dearest, I think, about Christmas, perhaps sooner, I can 














present, you something we have al- 
ways longed for.” 

«« An automobile, John ?” she ex- 
citedly asked. 

‘« Yes, dear. I've got into a little 
Wall Street deal that is the real thing. 
Why, I’m a thousand to the good 
already.” 

The auto was almost the sole 
topic of their conversation thereafter, 
and as his profits in the Wall Street 
affair continued to grow, he said one 
night, 

“We'll pay eight or ten thousand 
for that machine, and it will be one 
of those big touring-cars that the 
heavy swells ride around in. Say, 
maybe we won’t be the real thing,eh?” 

‘* Won't we though, John! Mrs. 
Greene thinks she is so fine because 
they have a little two-seated affair, but 
just wait unt.l Christmas.” 

The very next day, however, the 
market began to go against him, and 
he was blue and downcast when he 
arrived home that night. 

‘“‘T think, after all,” he said, 
“that those big machines are dan- 
gerous. You wouldn't be so badly 
disappointed if we got a smaller one, 
would you, Madge ?” 

‘*N-no, As long as it is an auto 
I'll be happy enough.” 

Things steadily continued to go 
against him, and his losses were so 
heavy that one night in November he 
said, 

“Do you know, Madge, that you 
can’t heat a nice little horse and car- 
riage after all? Think of the noise 


and dust of those confounded automobiles, and the danger. Why, 


every day you read of somebody being killed in them.” 
“Well, dear,’’ she said after a short pouting spell, «I had set my 
heart on an automobile for Christmas, but if you find you cannot afford 


such an expensive pres- 
ent we'll have the next 
best thing. Yes; a nice 
rubber-tired rig and a 
high-stepper will do 
for us.” 

Early in December 
his speculation had 
proved most disastrous, 
and one evening, when 
his wife began to talk 
of horses and carriages, 
he said, 

“T thought I told 
you, Madge, what I 
read the other day of 
the value of bicycle rid- 
ing. It's said to be the 
best exercise known, 
and just the thing for 
people like us who lead 
such sedentary lives.” 

« But — but the 
rubber-tired rig and the 
high-stepper?” she 
asked in astonishment. 





tinue to go against me.” 


And he was. He didn’t even have the price to spare for two 
bicycles on December 25th, but as they were on their way to her 
father’s house, where they had been invited to dine on Christmas, he 


smiled and remarked, 


‘« It’s quite a come-down, old girl, from a ten-thousand-dollar auto- 


mobile to the street-car, but things might be worse.’ 


‘* How could they?” she 
asked. 

‘*Why,” he said, “ we 
might not even have street- 
car fare, and it’s a long 
walk to your dad’s house.” 
And the trolley spun along. 


LITTLE BOBBY CRITICISES. 
HRISTMAS DAY was 
well along, Little 
Bobby had gone the rounds 


of trial and inspection of 


the many bounties the joy- 
ous time had brought him— 
edible, playable and _ lit- 
erary. And now there 
seemed to be scorn in his 
bearing. 

“Pa,” said he, ** about 
this Little Jack Horner who 
sat in a corner, eating a 
Christmas pie—huh! How 
could he pull out a plum 
just with his thumb? He'd 
have to use his finger, too, 


wouldn’t he ?” 


“Why, I don’t know, Bobby, 


stockin s wuz littler than ours.’ 





GOOD CAUSE. 
Bitt—*‘ Say, Jack, what's Teenzy cryin’ 


about ?”’ 


Jackx—‘‘ Oh, he’s blubberin’ ‘cause his 


"replied Bobby's pa. ‘ Perhaps.” 


‘*And what kind o’ pies is pies with plums in ‘em, I'd like to 
know ?” continued little Bobby, incredulity and scorn increasing. ** Was 
it an egg plum he pulled out, or just one ot these little yellow ones ?” 


‘Oh, I don’t know, Bobby.” 


‘““What kind of a kid was he, anyhow, stickin’ his thumb in his 
pie ? Guess ifI’d stick my thumb in my pie I'd get it whacked, wouldn't 


I, pa?” 


IT think you would, Bobby.’ 


«And what was he sittin’ ’way off in a corner for? Didn't his 


folks have any chairs, pa? 





Or was he hidin’ ‘cause he didn’t want to 


give his little sister any 
of his pie ?” 

“Where's your 
mother, Bobby? Go 


ask her.” 
“ And him a-brag- 


gin’ about what a brave 
boy he was, just for 
pullin’ a plum out of a 
pie! Rats! I wouldn't 
be afraid to pull a dozen 





plums big as my new 
drum out of one, would 
I, pa?” 

‘*No, no, Bobby! 
You wouldn't. Now 
run along and bea real 
good boy.” 

Little Bobby said 
he would, and he went 
out and was soon pelt- 
ing the passers-by with 
hard snowballs, 

ED MOTT. 


“ Hs quite well off, 





isn't he ?” 


Lew LoncLtocxs—‘‘ Oh, sir, won't you kindly give me a paltry fifteen cents that | may make “Oh, yes. Why, he 
myself a Christmas present of a much-needed hair-cut ?”’ sadteak: \: teal 
: , a Mr. BatpHEap—‘‘ No, sir! decidedly not. I'll have you understand I'm saving all of my dough has almos 8 
glorious it wil be to to make myself a Christmas present of a much-needed wig.” 


WHERE EXTREMES MEET. 


‘““We won't need 
them, dear, if we have 


bicycles. Think how 
money to be in jail.” 
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OF TWO EVILS CHOOSE NEITHER. 


Mrs. Parxe— ‘‘ What shall we do; have our relatives with us Christmas, or visit them ?”’ 
Mr. Parxe—“ Let's give up housekeeping and board.”’ 
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CHRISTMAS SWEETENERS. 
‘* Mommy, dear, I'm going to tell Santy Claus to bring you a tree so high, filled with candy-sticks, Now can't 1 have some jam?” 


YULE YODDLES 


> ANY asizable Christmas gift is correctly Many a woman will please her husband this year by securing a 
Mi sized up by the sighs over the bill. costly present for which he will be billed about January first. 
Santa is not a bad man, and yet, It’s a singular fact that right after Christmas every man proceeds 
from a stocking standpoint, he enjoys to take an inventory of his business to see just where he stands. 
w= going to “ hangings.” 
Le TF A certain person sits in the parlor and THEN THEY KILLED HIM. 
“x Zy reads, and reads, and reads Christmas morn- 46 N°.” said the offensive punster, “ a girl who persists in hailing 
om J + ing. Its pa. men can't be a reigning belle. She’il meet a good many frosts 






Girls nowadays hang up a lot of peekaboo and soon find her name under a cloud, It won’t dew.” 
hosiery at Christmas 
time. What they want 
x, in their stockings is 
more wool. 

‘«Man wants but 
little here below,” but 
he didn’t feel that way about it when he was a 
boy at Christmas time. 

The girl with slim shanks affects to be in- 
different to the sock-hanging superstition, but 
she winces just the same whenever the subject 
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is mentioned. 

Secretary Taft is said to have received hun- 
dreds of requests from young persons (sex not 
stated, but inferred) all over the United States for 
the loan of his socks December twenty-fourth. 
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When a girl gives herself to a young man 
as a Christmas present and then insists on the 
young man giving a lot ot presents to her— 
well, it shows how much sense there is in the 





notion that a girl ever gives herself away. 
The chances are that when a girl finds all 





PD dm SED 
her presents are from papa, mamma and the rest , S ; 
of the family she is disappointed even though BS \ _ , — 
she does not go with any young man. For, 2S ‘ 
after all, girls think the unexpected might have A NON-UNIONIST. 
happened. WALKING DELEGATE (of the teamsters’ union) —“ Got yer union card ?" 
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“Toacharm. Inten days my 
cancerous humor had become a 
humorous cancer; this dropped 
off one day as | was fairly shaking 
with laughter at a really good- 
natured joke I had written my- 
selt.” 

The mate, who had happened 
in just in time to hear this last 
yarn; ordered the steamer stop- 
ped, and the story-teller was ma- 
rooned on Long Island. 


BANJO JIM. 
Oo" in de sunshine all day long, 


Pickin’ on his ol’ banjo ; 
Thump dem keys en sing his song 
While Ah mus’ plow en hoe. 
Dess es happy es a toad in de gras’, 
Brown toes peepin’ fro his shoes ; 
Ragged es sin, but still he grin— 
De banjo dribe away de blues. 


*Plink! Plink! Plink ! 
Plunk! Plunk! Plunk!” 
Det am de banjo’s tune ; 
He play all day 
Till twilight gray— 
En den he play by de moon. 


Out on de road by de light ob de moon, 
Banjo on his bac’, 

Meet ol’ Jim en he strike up a tune 
On his way to de levee shac’. 

Dance up de riveh en Jim he play 
Till de moon en stahs am dim, 

Chicken en ham ena midnight dram— 
Wish Ah was Banjo Jim! 


“Plink! Plink! Plink! 
Plunk! Piunk! Plunk!” 
Twis’ dem yelleh keys ; 
Ol’ Banjo Jim, 
Ah envy him— 
He play en take his ease ! 


VICTOR A. HERMANN. 


DAD AND HIS TROUBLESOME CHRISTMAS TWINS. 


Puzzle: Find dad. 


A HUMORISTIC CURE. 


HEY sat in the salon of a luxurious Sound steamer, whiling away 
the time before retiring in a discussion of the topics of the day, 
and at last one man remarked that he had visited the wireless-telegraph 
station on board earlier in the evening ; from wireless transmission it 
was but astep to the discussion of telepathy, another to mental science, 
and finally they were engaged in a heated debate, pro and con, con- 
cerning Eddyism. A jewelry drummer said that a friend of his had 
been cured of a disease of seventeen years’ standing. 
‘¢ What was it ?” innocently inquired one of the coterie. 
was the reply, and the questioner 


, 


«Corns on the soles of his feet,’ 
handed around his cigar-case. 

“ Make all the sport you wish to regarding mental science,” put 
in a new speaker, “ but it’s a fact it cured me.” 

«Give us the yarn,” yelled the chorus. 

“It was like this. I had long been writing for the daily papers, 
short, pithy bits of satirical humor anent the topics of the hour, until 
by reason of long practice, and some pessimism included, my work got 
acrid, biting and ill-natured, My editor at last told me flatly I must 
let up, said I was developing a very cantankerous sort of humor. This 
idea acted upon me, I could not get rid of it, and at last a soreness 
came on my chin. I consulted a physician who said I had a cancerous 
humor, and he began to treat it locally. He failed, and after several 
attempts with the regular practitioners, I went to a mental healer. He 
diagnosed my case from the standpoint of his cult, said my disease was 
due to the state of mind I was in, and advised a complete reversal of my 
daily thought, the cultivation of a broad, jovial and hearty view of life.” 

« How did it work ?” 








A HOLIDAY WARNING. 
LitTLe MOTHER—‘‘ Now if yer sit still while | do my housework I'll tell 
Santa Claus to bring yer a new right lamp, and if yer don’t sit still yer won't 
git nothin’; that’s jest what yer won't.”’ 

















“THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS” 


By J. W. Foley 


ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 
RAP, rap, rap. 
‘George, is that you ?” 
“Yes, papa. Say, is it six 
o'clock yet ?” 
‘« No, sir; it isn’t six o’clock, 
What are 
in your 


or twelve o'clock yet. 
you doing out there 
night-dress ?” 

“T didn’t know but maybe it 
was six o'clock and I could get 
up. I ain’t a bit sleepy.” 

“ Well, you go right back to 
this minute. Santa Claus 
hasn't been here yet, and if you 


bed 


don’t go to bed he won't come at all.” 

«« What time do you s’pose he'll come, papa ?” 

«I haven't an idea. May be two or three o'clock.” 
“Can I get up at six o'clock if he comes and goes away before 
that? I don’t believe I'll be sleepy then.” 1 . 

“You can get up as soon as it's daylight, 
George. Now go back to bed and be a good 
boy.” 

TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

«Say, papa, what time is it? Is it six o’clock 
yet ?” 

““Why, George Robinson, it’s only twelve 
o'clock. What in the world is the matter with 
you? Why don’t you go to bed and sleep, like a 





nice boy ?” 
“Well, I ain’t sleepy, that’s why. 
soon do you s’pose it will be daylight ?” 
‘*« Oh, not for a long time yet—three or four or five hours.” 


How 











‘«] wonder how soon Santa Claus ‘Il come ?” 
“Well, he won't come at all if he hears you prowling around 
Why don’t you stay in bed ?” 

I ain't sleepy to-night, someway. 


the house. 

‘«I don’t know, papa. Can't I 
come in your room and sit up a while ?” 

«No, sir; you can't. You must go right to bed and go sound 
asleep and give Santa Claus a chance.” 

‘« Say, papa, will you be sure to wake me at 
six o'clock if I should go to sleep ?” 

«Yes, we'll wake you up; now run to bed.” 

ONE O'CLOCK. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

“« Say, papa, is it six o'clock yet ?” 

“No; it isn’t six o'clock. It’s only one 
o’clock, and here you 
are keeping everybocy 
in the house awake.” 

‘«« Say, papa, will you 
wake mamma up and 
tell her I can’t sleep ?” 

“George Robinson, you go right back to 
bed and don't let me hear from you again till 
daylight. Your mother is tired and don't 
want to be waked up.” 

‘« What's that noise down stairs, papa? 
Is that Santa Claus ?” 
isn’t any 
down stairs, 
You're dream- 














« There 
noise 
George. 
ing.” 

“T thought sure I 
heard somebody. Did 
you or mamma go down 
stairs for anything ?” 

“No, sir ; we didn’t. 
But either your mamma 
or I will get up out of 
this bed for something if 
you don’t hustle back to 
bed and go to sleep.” 

“Papa, I ain't a bit sleepy; but if I should 

















go to sleep will you be sure to wake me at six o'clock so I can go 
down and look at my things what Santa Claus brought ?” 
TWO O'CLOCK, 

Rap, rap, rap. 

“Say, papa, is it six o'clock yet ?” 

‘« George Robinson, you go back to bed with- 
out another word. Such actions I never heard of.” 

“Say, papa, I thought I heard somebody 
coming up stairs again. Did you or mamma 
come up stairs for anything ?” 

‘‘ George Robinson, you go back to bed.” 

“Well, did anybody come up stairs? It 


sounded awful soft, like tiptoes. Do you sup- 





pose it was Santa Claus ?” 
‘«George Robinson, in another minute I’m 
coming to that door and then you'll wish you'd 














gone to bed and to sleep, like a nice boy.” 

“T ain’t sleepy, papa, that’s why. My! it’s 
an awful long night, ain’t it ?” 

THREE O'CLOCK. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

‘« Say, papa, is it six o’clock yet ?” 

‘George Alexander Robinson, if I hear you 
rap at that door again to-night you'll not get a sin- 
gle thing to-morrow that Santa Claus lett for you.” 

“Well, Ican’t sleep, papa, that’s why. How 





soon will it be daylight do you s’pose ?” 
‘George Robinson, you go back to bed.” 
“Can't I go down stairs in the dining-room 








and get a drink ?” 
«You get a drink in the bath-room, and then go straight to bed.” 
FIVE O'CLOCK, 





Patter, patter, patter. : 
“George Robinson, is that you going down 
stairs ?” 
‘No, sir; I was just going down to the front 
door and look out and see if it was daylight yet.” 
“Well, you go straight back to bed.” 
y, ‘« Well, is it daylight yet, papa ?” 
«Did you hear me tell you to go back to bed ?” 
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: Patter, patter, patter. 
i Silence. 
J SEVEN O'CLOCK. 
Rap, rap, rap. 

Zf “Say, pop.” 
“Is that you again, George ?” 
“Yes, pop; and, say, pop, get up quick and come on down 
It's daylight!!!" 
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TAMING A HUSBAND 


HESE potatoes,” remarked Charles to his wife at breakfast, ‘ are 
really the most atrocious stuff I ever ate. You must have 
soaked them in lard after you fried them.” 

*« My dear,” replied his wife, “you said the same thing to me 
yesterday. Try to think up something new to say about the potatoes 


we 


to-morrow, wont you, dear?” 














A WASTE OF TIME. 


He—‘“'! think this Christmas shopping is an awful bore.’’ 
Sue—*' Yes, indeed; one has to lose so much time buying things.”’ 


‘*Humph !” ejaculated Charles, “it’s the truth. There’s nothing 
reprehensible in repeating the truth, isthere ? The fact is, Mabel, you 
don't know beans about cooking, and still you try to fool me into 
thinking you do, That's what I object to. Now, it’s a very simple 
matter to fry potatoes properly. All you have to do is to stick them in 
a pan and put them on the stove. There's nothing very complex about 
that operation. Why, you ought to eat some of my mother's potatoes. 
She knows how to fry ‘em, I'll tell you that !” 

«Charles, you must remember that your mother is an unusually 
good cook.” 

“Of course she is! That's just the point I'm trying to impress on 
you. Her potatoes are so crisp and brown that a fellow never gets 
enough of them. Why don’t you get her recipe, Mabel ?” 

“ That's an excellent suggestion,” she replied ; ‘I'll ‘phone for it 
this morning.” 

After he had gone Mabel called up her mother-in-law and per- 
suaded her to make a visit that afternoon for a few minutes. She said 


she would have to leave 
early, in order to get 
supper for her family, 
but Mabel said that 
would be all right. 

The two women 
chatted about one thing 
and another for a while 
and then Mabel sug- 
gested that Mrs. Adams 
should cook some po- 
tatoes. 

‘*« Charles just dotes 
on your potatoes,” she 
said. “He’s always 
speaking to me about 
them, and I know he 
would be overjoyed to 
have them for supper.” 

So Mrs. Adams 
fried the potatoes very 
carefully and pridefully, 
and they were placed 
in the oven to keep warm until Charles came home. 

“As you cannot stay to see your son,” said Mabel adroitly, 
*“ won't you write him a little note and say you fried the potatoes for 
him? He will be so pleased !” 

So Mrs. Adams scribbled the note and gave it to Mabel. She left 
immediately afterward, for she had other potatoes to fry. 

Charles entered the house that evening tired and hungry. It had 
been a hard day for him at the office. ‘ Did you get that recipe ?” he 
growled. | 

‘« Yes, dear,” replied Mabel sweetly. 

They sat down for the evening meal. | 

Charles took one taste of the potatoes. «For the love of Moses, 
Mabel, you don’t mean to tell me you'cooked these potatoes with 





mother’s recipe !” 

‘« They are fried exactly as your mother would do it,” replied Mabel. 

“Humph! There's a lot of difference in cooking, then. Why, 
these are not so good as we had this morning—they taste like damp 
rope or sponge or something equally indigestible. You don't expect 
me to swallow this sort of stuff, and block my circulation in an attempt 
to force it to assimilate it, do you ?” 

“Not if you do not wish to, Charles.” 

“ Well, I certainly won't do it of my own choice. It would be 
criminal. I’m not a whale or an ostrich. Let’s go toa restaurant 
and get something to eat.” 

Mabel went into the adjoining room, opened her little writing- 
desk, and returned with a note in her hand. “Charley,” she said, 
smiling sweetly, ‘‘ your mother called this afternoon and left a note for 


you.” She handed it to him. 


My DEAR SON: Mabel said you always speak of my cooking, and sug- 
gested that I fry some potatoes for supper to surprise you. I hope you will 
enjoy them. 
Your AFFECTIONATE MOTHER. 

When he looked up and his eyes met hers, she was laughing and 
he was looking very sheepish. : 

“Won't you have more potatoes, Charley, dear ?” 


“Yes,” he replied ; “ I believe I will.” DWIGHT SPENCER ANDERSON. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN SANTA CLAUS INTO A CHRISTMAS-TREE. 














OLD SETTLER GIVES LITTLE PELEG A LESSON 


RANDPOP,” said Little Peleg, «did you 
G hang up your stocking for Christmas 
when you was a boy, like I do ?” 

eR The Old Settler pondered a mo- 
yeti; ment, then he said, 
‘ Ay “Yes, sonny, [ did. . An’ I reco- 
\\ member that I always brung in the 
wood o’ nights without wunst bein’ 
told, an’ wouldn’t hear o’ setch a thing 
as lettin’ my poor ol’ gran’pop grease 
his own boots, an’ couldn’t hardly wait 
to go git terbacker fer him without him 
a-askin’ me to.” 

There was a twinkle: in the Old 
Settler's eye, and Little Peleg wiggled on his chair, with an effort to 
look unconscious, for he had recently developed an unusual activity in 





the matter of household chores, and a 


hang up my stockin’ an’ go off to bed, so as not to keep Sandy Claws 
waitin’. 

“*T ain't goin’ to hang up no stockin’!’ I says. 
an’ 'spectin’ somethin’ that he can’t git into no stockin’!’ I says, an 
my pap an’ mammy stared at me an’ couldn’t speak, as I toddled off to 
bed without hangin’ up my stockin’, 

‘I got up ‘arly Chris’mas mornin’, sonny, an’ toddled to the big 
fireplace chimley to see if I had got what I was countin’ on an’ 
‘spectin’. Both o’ my stockin’s hung by the chimley jam’, an’ they was 
full ’most to bustin’, ‘spectin’ wa’n’t 
there. An’ what do you think it was that I had sct my mind on 
so? A gun, Peleg! A giniwine, hammer-an’-trigger, stub-an’-twist 
bar'l gun! 

‘Seems to me nobody never could ‘a’ been so disapp’inted as I 
My stockin’s was rammed and jammed full o’ apples an’ crullers 
I sot 


‘I’m countin’ on 


but what I was countin’ on an’ 


was. 
an’ gingerbread, enough to fill a sap pail, but I wanted a gun. 





similar consideration for his grand- - 
father’s comfort, and quick anticipation St ,) 
of his wants. But he managed to say, IN H| 
by and by, 

«Did you, grandpop ?” 

«“ Yes, sonny,” replied the Old Set- 
tler. ‘An’ sence you put me in mind 
o’ setch things, don’t never fergit that 
Sandy Claws always knows best, so it 
you don’t git in your stockin’ jest what 
don’t 
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you was countin’ on an’ 'spectin’, 
set up an’ pout an’ grumble an’ mope, 
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but recomember that Sandy Claws 
knows best, an’ cheer up an’ be merry 
as crickets.” 

This was a reflection that did not seem to find a reciprocal 
response in the breast of Little Peleg, and he said, with some show 
of eagerness, 

“Didn't 
you always get 
what you was 
counting on 
and expecting, 
grandpop? 
Maybe like a 
pair of new steel 
skates that fast- 
ens on without 
buckles or 
straps, the kind 
Bill Simmons 
says he’s goin’ 
to git ?” 

“Steel 
skates!” ex- 
claimed the Old 
Settler, staring 
at Peleg in 
amazement, 
“Why, Jehu, 
sonny! There 
wa'n't no setch 
a thing as steel 
skates, nor no 
other kind o’ 
skates, in the 
Sugar Swamp 








GETTING EVEN. 
Mr. Sxy Partor—‘“‘ Well, if the landlady won't give me 
any heat |’ll use some out of her chimney.” 


deestric’ when I was a boy. Apples an’ crullers an’ gingerbread an’ 
setch was what Sandy Claws stuffed in my stockin’s in them days. 
Steel skates! ~An’ Bill Simmons thinks he'll git some, «oes he? 
Well, if ol’ Sandy Claws is fell to droppin’ steel skates on to Bill Sim- 
mons that fastens on without buckles or straps, then it seems to 
me, b'gosht'Imighty, that it's about time he shet up shop! Course 
you ain't spectin’ or countin’ on setch a unheerd-on thing, sonny, as 
steel skates that fastens on without buckles or straps ?” 

« N-n-no-o-0,” gasped Little Peleg. ‘* Only Bill” 

« Never mind about Bill !” said the Old Settler. 
countin’ on an’ ’spectin’ somethin’ from Sandy Claws an’ then not gittin’ 
of it, I done it wunst, Peleg. When I was jest about as old as you be, 
it havin’ come along Chris’mas Eve, my folks they says to me I'd better 





«But speakin’ o’ 





WHEN THE ROOSEVELT IDEA TRIUMPHS. 


down an bellered like I hadn’t bellered sence I was a creepin’ baby. 
Then I stuffed my pockets chuck full o’ crullers an’ gingerbread an’ 
started fer the woods. I don’t know what I done that fer, but I done 
it. I guess mebbe I was goin’ to cram them crullers and gingerbread 
into me till I busted, I was so disapp’inted about the gun Sandy Ciaws 
didn’t bring me. 


on a stump. 


I got mebbe a mile in the woods an’ then | sot down 
I hadn't sot there long when I see a bear comin’ along, 
lookin’ lonesome an’ hungry. When the bear seen me it stopped an’ 
kind o’ licked its chops. Then J was disapp’inteder than ever that I 
didn’t git the gun I was countin’ on an’ ’spectin’, 


thunk what day it was. 


But pooty soon I 
Peleg, I jest unloaded ail them crullers an’ 
gingerbread outen my pockets on to the stump an’ walked away. The 
hungry bear give me the gratefullest look that ever could be give by a 
human or a unhuman, an’ turned to an’ feasted on them goodies. 
Now, s’posin’ I'd ’a’ 
didn’t git ? 
sp'iled its merry Chris’mas !” 
Little Peleg sighed and went out to the wood-pile, and the Old 
Settler communed with himself. 
«Steel skates, eh ?” said he. ‘ That fastens on without buckles 


I know he’ll tumble with ’em on an’ crack his pesky little 


had that gun I was countin’ on an’ 'spectin’ an’ 
Why, sonny, I'd ‘a’ whanged that bear dead to wunst, an’ 


or straps. 
cokynut, but I s’pose he’ll hef to have 'em ?” 


A REVISED VERSION. 
em the night before Christmas, and all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse, 


ED MOTT, 


And this was the reason, my dearest Babette, 
The house was a new one and wasn’t let yet. 








DOG DAY DREAMS. 
Fido has to have his gifts in fashionable homes these times. 








“THE BOWERY KID” 


OT’'S DAT? Do I hang up me 
stockin’s on C’rismus ?” said ‘* the 
Bowery Kid.” ‘Say, d’youse know 
I'm t'irteen, goin’ on fifteen, an’ kin 
lick anyt’ing me size in de ward? 
Dis stockin’ bizness is all to de mer- 
ry fur kids an’ goils wot ain’t got 
dere eddication yet, but dis guy 
knows a few t'ings. Dat’s right. 

““W’en I wuza kid, dough, I 
uster hang up me socks. Dat is, 
w’en I had any ter hang up, fur de 
old lady allus tought it wuz healthier 
ter go widout 'em. She said it give 

de feet a chance ter grow, an’ by 
de looks uv mine she wuz dead 
right. Talkin’ uv feet makes me 
v'ink uv de C’rismus de old man got 
He went in ter git a pair 
uv shoes an’ got inter a scrap wid de shoe clerk. He claimed he wore 
size tens, but de clerk kept tellin’ him he could take nines. Well, 
w'en dey wasn't lookin’ he follered de advice an’ did take nines. In 
course dey pinched him—not de shoes but de cops. He give de story 
in court jest like I'm tellin’ youse, an’ it tickled de judge so dat he only 





pinched. 


give him five days. Dat'’s right. 

‘* But erbout hangin’ up me socks. 
guy erbout nine w’en I did dat fur de last time. 
an’ bought a pair uv stockin's "bout eight feet long an’ hung ‘em back 
uv de stove an’ went ter bed dat C’rismus Eve t’inkin’ uv all de good 
But say, 


I wuz a young an’ innercent 
I saved up me dough 


t'ings dear old Santa wuz goin’ ter put in ‘em, 
boss, de way dis kid got it in de neck wuz orful. 
sum one in me room dat night an’ t’ought it wuz Santa, 
but it wuz de old man, an’ he took de new stockin’s I'd 
bought an’ went out an’ soaked ‘em fur one drink. Dat’s 


I heard 3 


right. 
“Say, talkin’ uv C'rismus makes me tink uv de 
hard luck uv me old pal, Dinkey. Guess youse never 


met Dinkey, did youse? Say, he wuz de 
He uster hang out in our shanty 


prince uv 
kings, dat guy wuz, 
an’ sleep wid me, ‘cause he t’ought he wuz a orphan, 
an’ we uster sell papes tergether, Well, one C'rismus 
Eve we wuz in our bunk talkin’ uv pirates w’en erlong 
comes a guy dat same night, an’ claims he wuz Dinkey’s 
uncle, an’ had been lookin’ fur him fur years. Poor 
Dinkey had to go wid him an’ live in a swell brown-stone 
house, ‘cause his uncle wuz rich, an’ dey put him in 
school, an’ made him wear Sunday clothes an’ keep his 
face clean an’ part his hair every day. Wot luck some 
poor guys do have! He never harmed no one, did Din- 
key, an’ yet it wuz his luck dat a big stiff should come 
erlong an’ spoil his life. Jest as he wuz learnin’ ter 
smoke, too. Well, as de old woman uster say when she 
found she didn’t have de price uv a pint, dis world is 


full uv trouble, an’ we all must have a piece uv it. 


Dat's right. 
“Wot! 
mus, eh ? 


Is dis bill fur me, boss? Fur me C'ris- 
Hully gee, but I never had so much dough 
all teronce. How am I goin’ ter blow it? Well, foist 
I'm goin’ ter give de old lady a dollar on C’rismus to git 
some clothes an'a hat wid. She woiks pretty hard over 
de wash-tub, an’ de only fun she gits outer life is ter 
dress up an’ go ter a wake an’ hear wot’'s goin’ on in de 
neighborhood. I don't know erbout de old man, dough. 
Youse can’t trust him wid much coin on ercount uv dat 


orful t'irst uv his. I tink I'll blow him ter a necktie, 
even if he don’t wear no 
shirt or collar. Me little 
sister, she’s four, she gits a 
dozen bananers all fur her- 
self, an’ fur once she'll git 
her fill uv dem. In course 
I'll git her a doll an’ sum 
odder t'ings. An’ youse kin 
gamble dat I don’t furgit 
me kid brudder. Dere’s a 


good little guy fur youse. 
































He’s been teazin' me to learn him ter smoke, an’ I'll git him a pipe 
an’ sum terbacker on C’rismus, an’ he'll have de time uv his life. Oh, 
youse kin bet I'll put dat bill ter good use. Dat’s right. 

“ Well, so-long, boss. Any time youse wants a guy licked youse 
send fur me, an’ dere’ll be nuttin’ to it but one punch in de jaw. 
T’anks fur de present, an’ I hopes yer have de merriest kind uv a C’ris- 


mus. Dat’s right.” 














A WISH. 


SNOWFLAKE that started from who knows where 
Came lilting and fluttering down 
And rested at last in Phyllida’s hair, 
Phyllida’s hair of brown ; 
Only a moment, then melted away 
As ever such flakes must die. 
But I envy it much for its moment’s stay— 
Its life was a glad little holiday 
Lived between earth and sky. 


Now I cannot complain or rail at Fate 
(Since Providence made me a man) ; 
But this would I wish were it not so late 
And long since my time began, 
That I might be only a flake of snow 
To fall when I left the sky, 
And melt on Phyllida’s cheek below, 
And of all the beautiful deaths I know, 
This were the best to die. REYNALE SMITH PICKERING. 


THE LABORS OF AUTHORITY. 
First author—* I'm working on a historical novel,” 
Second author—* What period ?” 
First author—* 1 don't know yet. 
looking-over the ground and hasn't reported.” 


WHY HE OBJECTED. 
Mr, Stingely —*«I 
think it’s a mistake to 
make children believe 
there’s a Santa Claus.” 
Mrs. Stingeiy —“1 
can't see any harm in it.” 
Mr. Stingely— 
“Why, it makes them 
expect too much ” 


My historian is 
















‘*It was a hot, sultry August day.”’ 


GLACIALIZING AN AUGUST DAY 


WAS a hot, sultry August day, and 
immediately after breakfast the author 
hurried to his room and prepared to 
do some work. 


He figured that he 
would turn out at least one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of Christmas 
stories during the day, it being 
the time of year when there is a 
demand for that stuff. Forsome 
time, however, he racked his 
brain for ideas that would not 
come, and finally he threw down 
his pencil in disgust and began 
nervously pacing the room. 
‘‘How can a fellow ever get 
any Christmas inspiration with 
the thermometer at ninety-eight 
in the shade?” he muttered to 


He was interrupted by a 
loud knock on the door, but he 
stood perfectly still and made no 
reply. Pretty soon the knock was 
repeated, and a harsh voice 
called, ; 

‘‘Mr. Penly, I'd like a few 
words with ye.” 

“My landlady !" he whis- 
as he turned pale and 
began to tremble. ‘*Thank 
heavens the door is securely 
locked !” 

“Mr. Penly,” she called 
again as she rattled the door- 
knob and tried to force an en- 
trance to the room, ‘you mis- 


pered 


erable lantern-jawed, knock- 

















‘*** Qh, rats, there’s no use!" "’ 





himself as he mopped his perspiring brow. ‘‘Christ- 
mas indeed! Probably if I went down and crawled 
into the ice-box I might imagine it was Christmas 
weather and get a few hints, but not otherwise. 
This will never do, though, with my room-rent so 
far behind, and I can’t keep dodging my landlady 
much longer. I'll make a stab at something.” 

He returned to his work, and after a little 
thought began to write as follows, with an occa- 
sional side remark to himself: 

«Tt was a cold, bleak December day. (It 
doesn’t seem possible there ever was a cold day. 
Gee, but such heat!) Lola, the match-girl, stood 
shivering in front of a big department-store. (Lucky 
Lola! My kingdom for a shiver!) Oh, how Lola 
shivered. (That’s music to my ears, and I must 
ring it in often.) As she stood there shivering— 
shivering like a lost dog—shivering like a hyena 
in a blizzard—shivering like’ 





“Oh, rats, there’s no use!” groaned the au- 


thor, as he rose again and began pacing up and 


down. ‘I'll have to put off Christmas matter until 
later. I certainly can’t do anything in such heat 
as this. I'll just” 





BETTING ON A SURE THING. 


Fack— I’m going to receive a great many cigars and half a_ = ¢¢ 


dozen pipes on Christmas.” 
Tom—* What makes you think so ?”’ 


Fack—« Why, I stopped smoking two days ago.” 


HE WENT IN DEEP. 


Briggs—* Hear the church chimes. 


Diggs (who has gone in pretty heavily for Christmas presents) — 


« They remind me of the bell of a cash-register !” 





What do they remind you of ?” 


“The landlady’s visit had furnished 
the necessary glacial atmosphere.”’ 


kneed, four-eyed old skinflint! What d’ye mean 
by not payin’ yer rint ?” 

‘““And she’s been at the gin-bottle, too!” 
gasped the frightened author. “What chance 
would I have if she ever got hold of me while in 
that condition ?” 

“D'ye intind to answer me, ye old dead- 
beat? Hand out me money, or I’il come in and 
scratch yer eyes out !” 

The woman waited a few minutes longer for 
threat- 
eningly to herself and down 


Penly stood trembling for some time after 


a reply, but as none came she muttered 
finally staggered 
stairs. 
she had gone, and as he thought of the narrow es- 
cape he had had, the shivers began creeping up 
and down his spinal column. He felt cold from 
head to foot, and his teeth were chattering as if 
from a chill. Suddenly he thought of his work 
again, and, w’th a cry of joy, he sat down and 
began to dash off Christmas matter with the great- 
est of ease. 

The landlady’s visit had furnished the necessary 
glacial atmosphere, and he found it easy to think of 
winter and frosts and other Yuletide subjects. 


THE USUAL MEANING. 


HAT does it mean when a ten-dollars-a-week clerk sends a girl 


a dozen roses at ‘twelve dollars per’ for Christmas ?” 
«It usually means that he has pawned his watch.” 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY. 


He—* Why did you get so angry when I kissed you only once 


under the mistletoe ?” 
She— It seemed to me you were a man who would never take 


full advantage of your opportunities.” 
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UNCLE GOTROX FORGETS THAT CHILDREN GROW OLDER AS THE YEARS PASS. 


Uncle Gotrox remem- 
bers his two nephews and 
two nieces in Texas—— 


——But—unfortunately fails to remember that time flies. 





WHAT BLISS. 


N CHRISTMAS night 
Oh, what delight, 
When stars are brightly gleam- 
ing, 
And snows are piled 
And breezes wild, 
And love, young love, is dream- 


ing ! 


What bliss, I say, 
With pa’s old sleigh, 
And robes all warm and furry — 
And Dobbin, dear, 
Who has no fear 


That he will have to hurry. 


And then—oh, well, 
If I must tell ! 
Your own-y, ownest girlie, 
In coat and hood, 
All tucked in good 
And warned to ‘‘come home 








early.” 





And then—at last— 
Hearts beating fast, 
In love’s delightful tether, 


What bliss, I say, 
To ride away 

With bells just faintly jingling, 
And later on, 


To, somehow, feel 
Lips slowly steal 
And then—why—freeze together. 
LURANA W. SHELDON. 


When love has won, 
Our chilly fingers mingling. 


STORIES THAT WENT WRONG. 
HE owner of the automobile commanded his chaufteur to stop. 

“* My friend,” he said, addressing the man who stood beside the 
dog which had just been run over, ‘I am very sorry this has hap- 
pened. If ten dollars will satisfy you for the harm that has been done, 
here is the money. William, you may proceed.” 

The dog had belonged to the man who got the money. 


«“ What a homely woman that is across the room,” said the man 
who was beginning to be bald. 

“Do you mean the stout lady with the lo-and-behold waist ?” 
asked the one who was getting gray at the temples. 

*- Yes. I can’t imagine why a woman with such a figure wishes 
to draw attention to herself by wearing that kind of a costume.” 

She was not the other man’s wife. 

The late James McNei] Whistler was one day strolling through a 
gallery in which there was an exhibition of paintings and etchings. 
While he stood in frontof a certain picture a. stranger paused beside 
him, saying, 

“ That is absolutely the worst thing lever saw. Whatdo you sup- 
pose it is intended to represent, anyhow?” 
replied Whistler, 





“I don't know,” 
after which he passed on. 
It was not one of his productions. 


The large, raw-boned bully had 


A LONE 


Widdy McMulligan, who lived by herself, 

Ate out of tin pans, iron pots and cracked delf. 
She liked to live high, so she lived in an attic, 
And tho’ seldom sick, was always room-attic. 


“WIDDY’S” 
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INFANTILE PLAUSIBILITIES. 
Jessie — *‘ Nursery rhymes are so silly. Take, for example, ‘ Dickery, 
dickery, dock; the mouse ran up the clock.’ Now, what sense is there in that ?”’ 
Tessie — ‘* Maybe the clock was on a girl's stocking.”’ 


openly declared his willingness to whip everybody in the room. Then 
he happened to see an unobtrusive-looking stranger in a corner, and 
with,a bellow like that of an angry bull he rushed upon h m, threaten- 
ing to pull his head off and throw it at him. 

The unobtrusive gentleman, in- 
stead of knocking him down, rose and 
fled. He had never been a champion 


boxer in, college. 


+ E. KASSER 





LAMENT. 


The roof leaked a trifle, that is quite true, 

And the stove smoked badly—sc did she, too. 

But Widdy McMulligan took life easy and quiet. 
When she had nothing to eat she said she must diet ! 











DO YOU WANT TO BE KING? 


O YOU want to be king of the fairy 
isles 





Where the dream-ship stops, 
my boy? 
They lie in a golden mist of 
smiles, 
There are three, and the great- 


est, Joy ! 


Do you want to be king and wear 
the crown 
That is wrought by the fairies glad? 
And rule o’er the isle where sandmen 
brown 
Are waiting for you, my lad? 





L Do you want to be king? We'll sail 
to-night ; 
No bogies need we fear ; 
Your ship’s of ruby coral, bright— 


As red as your lips, my dear. 


The beautiful isles are yours, O King! 
Peace, Happiness, and Joy! 

And the wind o’er the sea is whispering, 
‘* Rest! rest!’ to my kingly boy. 


AN APPALLING SITUATION. 
Skedunk, December 18th. 
Pan NIECE—Would you rather have me send you a present for 
Christmas or take the money for my fare (and Uncle Hezekiah’s) 


to New York to spend the holidays with you ? 


Your affectionate aunt, JEMIMA HIGGINS. 


TOO GOOD TO LAST. 


Large —* The good die young.” 


Little—“ That ’s the reason I never make new-vear resolutions.” 





























TIME’S CHANGES. 


The first Christmas shopping after they 
were wed. 


WALTER BEVERLEY CRANE, 


Their Christmas shopping some years later. 


EVERY BONE BROKEN. 


66 AND every bone was broken.” 
‘« Every bone in his body ?” 
“No; every bone in his pocket.” 


APPROPRIATE JUDICIAL ACTION. 
‘6 ai was done by the court in that corset-trust case ?” 
‘« A stay was granted.” 


A DANGEROUS BENT. 


OME men are earnestly bent on giving their families a happy Christ- 


mas, and others are just as earnestly broke on it. 


THE TRAGEDY OF A LOST AND FOUND FIVE-DOLLAR BILL. 

















1. Hupspy—‘‘ Well, dear, good-bye. Here's 
our last five dollars. If you go out to-day don't 
lose it. It's all we'll have for our Christmas din- 


ner. See ?”’ 
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2. Mary—‘‘ Goodness gracious! | have lost thet 
five dollars Jack gave me and it was our last.”’ 


3. Hussy—‘‘ Aha! Here's five dollars right 
off the bat. Perhaps Mary won't get those things 
she wanted! What?’ 
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4. Hussy—‘‘Maybe we won't enjoy our Christ- 
mas dinner. Oh, no! That was a lucky find.”’ 





5. Huspy—‘‘ Why, ho! ho! dear, you look 
worried. Cheer up! See what I've got for you 
for Christmas.’ 

Mary—‘‘ Oh, thank you, dear, but—I—I— 
went out-t-t to-day and I—I lost the five dollars 
you gave me.” 


6. Mary—“ You found the five dollars I lost !’’ 
Hussy—‘‘ And we get no dinner !’’ 








LITTLE JOHNNY AND THE TEDDY BEARS. 


THE TEDS ARE REINDEERS AND JOHN IS SANTA CLAUS; 











BUT THE TEDS ARE GREEDY, AND A TRAMP COMES ALONG AND AN ACCIDENT HAPPENS. 











1. How happy Teddies are because 
John 's going to be a Santa Claus, 
While they are hitched up to the sleigh 
To be his reindeers on the way. 

















3. Now Santa opens up his pack 
And tells the Teds he'll soon be back. 
They trace some candy by the smell, 
And dive into the pack, pell-mell. 











2. The silver moon shines on the snow, 
John cracks his whip and off they go. 
Teds know they make a stunning sight. 
No happier Santa rides to night. 
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4. Just then a hungry tramp comes by 
And Santa's big pack takes his eye. 
He grabs it and starts on a run, 

The Teddies inside, every one. 

















5. The Teddies growl and scare the tramp 
Just as the big cop nabs the scamp. 
The cop sees bears fly left and right 
And thinks he’s lost his senses quite. 


6. John loads tne Teddies in the sleigh / 
While cop walks Mr. Tramp away, 
Then starts for home, and you can bet 
They'll have a happy Christmas yet. 


COPYRIGHT, 1907, BY JUDGE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


The First Series of the adventures of “ Little Johnny and the Teddy Gears” is now ready in handsome book-form. Price, 60 cents. 
sale by book-dealers everywhere, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price by Judge Company, 225 Feurth Avenue, New York. 
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Mudge 


In Good Times or In Bad Times 
Life Insurance In The Prudential 
Is Always Certain and Secure 


|F YOU 4 POLICY: |T's Sp 


i 


The Prudential Policy L—: THE te A Magnificent Contract, 
“ “\-" PRUDEN 
Protects the Family, we. ie _ All Guaranteed. 
“se * >. STRENGTH OF 


Guards the Home, GIBRALTAR Nothing Like It Offered 


Provides Ready Cash. Before. 





OVER 25000 PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT 


The New Low Cost Policy 


'The Prudential 


Endorsed by Business and Professional Men 
NORTH—SOUTH—EAST—WEST 
The Greatest Success in Life Insurance. Public Pleased—Agents Enthusiastic 


| THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS 


of Ordinary Life Insurance Issued in the First Fifteen Weeks Shows the 
Popularity of the New Low Cost Policy. 























Send your age nearest birthday for rates and full particulars. Address Dept. N 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? itivaiorratay: stm mnie en oan pat 














Every 
Tongue 


Sold by leading 
dealers 








JUST MISUNDERSTOOD. 

* Here's Gwendoline Cashit going to 
marry an English lord, and you told me 
her trip to Europe was a matrimonial 
failure.” 

«I didn't tell you anything of the kind. 
I said it had baron results.’"—Aa/ltimore 
American. 


= == 


TALKING ABOUT CRICKET. 

Ye was telling her about the members 

of his cricket team. * Now there's 

Brown,” said he; “in a few weeks’ time 
he'll be our best man.” 

“Oh, Jack,” she gushed, “ what a nice 

way to ask me !'— Judy. 





By James Mutgomery Flagg. 








Copyright, 19¢7, by Judge Co. 


A CONTENTED FOOL. 


Photogravure in sepia, 8 x 11. 
a5 Cents. 





Tupce Co., 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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| THE BEST WEDDING PRESENT. ! 


Mother—« If you marry Robert, | swear 
that Ill never set foot in your house !” 

Daughter—“ Please put that down in 
| writing. I'd like to give your promise to 
|Robert for a wedding present !"— Meg- 
| gendorfer Blatter. 





Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
‘ ing Syrup the best remedy for their children. asc a bottle. 





| SHE HAD EXPERIENCE. 
| Mr. Green—*Will you believe me} 
| when I tell you that I was never before | 
| engaged to any girl ?” 
Miss Summermaid —** Oh ! I knew that 

| the first time you kissed me.”—///ustrated 
Bits. 

| Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup often breaks up the worst cold in 


a day, and thus prevents an attack of pneumonia. 25. 
} 





MUST HAVE MEANT HIM, 
| Nell —«“1 really think May is in love 
with you.” 


| Ned —** Do you, really? Why ?” 
Nell—*:1 heard her remark yesterday 

‘that homeliness in a man is not really a 
fault, but a sign of character.”—£x. 








Cocktail! Remember, never at its best with- 
out Abbott's Bi.ters. 


—_——_B 
When a girl is afraid to be in a dark 
room with a man she relies on him to 
bring it about.—New York Press. 








“MEN OF BRAINS” 
PAY THE PRICE FOR 


and de not waste their cigar moncy tn experiments 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Make all the Black 
and White Plates for. 
JUDGE all the year. 
225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 
Telephone 5120 Gramercy. 




















BITTERS 


Ky special appointment to H.W. the German Emperor and hing of Prussis 





“YOUR HEALTH!” 





is a toast that really means something when Angos- 

: tura Bitters is served. No Christmas or New Year's 
table cornplete without it. Delicious with grape fruit. 

/ water ices, wine jellies, plum pudding, champagne, 

Za.) punches, cups, cocktails, ete. Excellent corrective for 
i . effects of over-eating and drinking. Twenty-three 


awards at principal expositions. Send for booklet. 
WUPPERMANN, 


ORIGINATED 1824 MiRAAg 


PREVIOUS | , 


EXPERIENCE. | 


She drew her- 
self up with a 
simple dignity 
which impress- 
ed the man who 
had been ad- 
dressing her 
with impassion- 
ed ardor. 

** You cannot 
touch me!” she 
exclaimed. For 
she had discov- 
ered from sad 
experience that 
she who lend- 
eth to others 
borroweth trou- 
ble for herseif. 
—Baltimore 
American, 








| 
It is easier for 


his coin and his 
boy apart than | 
it is to teach } 
them to stick to- 
gether.—£Zx. 





298 Broadway, 





. 44 West 34th Street, New York City 











of the many reasons why 
ou should always say—“4711 White 
ose’’ when you buy soap. 4 
It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
} glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and bene- 
a father to keep ik ficial effect of glycerine om the skin. 
Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
) behind a very delicate and refined odor. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. 
U. 8. Branch, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 


Send 15 cts. in stamps for full size eample cake, 


ALPHA.- 
BETICAL., 
The_kinder- 
garten children 
are struggling 
with the alpha- 
bet. 
| «Who can 
tell what comes 
alter G?” asks 
the teacher. 
| Silence reigns. 
Again the 
iquestion, 
|** Doesn't any- 
one know what 


>. TE | 
Pe WHITE? 


SIDA GLYCERINE 
SOAP 


comes after 
G ?” 
Then Carle- 


ton raises his 
| hand. “TI do,” 
| hesays. ‘* Whiz. 
|Gee whiz.”— 
Woman's 
| Home Compan- 
| 20n, 


Dl dations 












In the onion- 
raisers’ union 
| there should be 


New York, N. ¥ strength. —£-x. 














DO YOU EVER TilNK ABOUT OWNING YOUR OWN HOME 7 
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F YOU are thinking about 
Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 
save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest and most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 
capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your special at- 
tention to our new book just 
issued and containing over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 








MODERN 


etc., etc. 


ing, as the plans and designs em 


them. It contains 115 large 


price. Address all orders with remittances to 





THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 


GEORGE PALLISER’S 


BUILDINGS 


A new up-to-date book, containing over ome hundred plans (all new) of houses ranging in cost 
from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 


This book is a collection of practical designs showing examples cf houses recently built, and in- 
valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, wih very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course of a busy architect’s practne during the last tew years, and built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. 

_ Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 

improvements contained, thus gvng information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 

body the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 

ving real results as to cost and a guide that is sate to follow. These designs and plans hove, there- 

lore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
of how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. : 

To those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and everyone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
es, size 11 x 14 inches. i 
mail, postpaid, $1.co. Bound in cloth, $2.00. Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 


Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 


| ONE ON THE COLONEL. 

The colonel—“ A cannon report has 
been heard as far as one hundred and 
forty-six miles.”’ 
| Zhe general—* And could you hear it 
| while you were running, colonel ?”— £x. 





GETTING EVEN. 

Hamm Faiter—* But, me boy, if you 
saw me act last night, why do you want 
another pass ?” 

| Kid—**1 want to give it to Jimmie 
| Jones, doggone him !""— Chicago News. 
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A Natural Whiskey can 
only be produced in the 
old Kentucky way by perfect 


istillation and careful ageing— 
such a whiskey is 


Sunny Brook 


E FOOD 


Whiskey 


Itis bottled under the direction 

of U. S. Internal Revenue Officers 

and sealed with the Government 

**Green Stamp’’ uron which is 

printed the exact Age, Proof and 

— of whiskey within each 
ttle. 


Sunny Brook DistilleryCo. 
Jefferson Co,, 
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Club Cocktail ails 





CLUB C¢ ICK TAILS are a fitting preface 


to a Merry Christmas Dinner. 


SURE TO HAVE THEM. 
Miffkins—“It is said that aggressive, 
impulsive people usually have black 
eyes. 

Biffkins —* That's right. If thev 
haven’t got them at first they get them 
later.” — Chicago News. 


THE QUESTION. 

‘*With a hundred thousand dollars,” 
said the man of expansive ideas, «I could 
make a fortune in Wall Street.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the piker ; ‘* but whose 
fortune would you make ?”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


WARM WORK. 
Wanted—Sexton for Catholic cemetery. 
Must regulate fires. Apply at 157 Broad- 
way, Kingston.—Dazily Freeman, 


By an original and improved method of con- 
structing the frame, the far-famed Sohmer Piano 
acquires extraordinary strength, and is enabled 
to sustain the enormous tensional strain of the 
strings. 





Nothing better for a sluggish appetite than 
Abbott’s Bitters. At druggists’. 


NOT A BAD IDEA. 
“There’s a lot of talk in the papers, : eprictncireeeg 
said Mr. Dumley, ‘‘ about the ‘necessity STUCK. 
for uniform divorce laws.’ Wonder what | | Misiress— Well, Bridget, if dinner 
they mean by that ?” | was ready, why didn’t you ring the dinner 


‘« Probably,” suggested Mrs. Dumley, | bell ?” 
“it’s to compel divorced people to wear | Bridget—* Plaze, mum, I couldn’t foind 
a uniform so other folks can recognize|no bell exceptin’ th’ wan I rang for 
*em.”— Catholic Standard. | luncheon !"_ Cleveland Leader. 


For the Holidays 


Often imitated but never equalled—the leading Bitters since 1846. 
Now the favorite and most universally used in all parts of the world. 
Alone as a tonic and bracer it is unrivalled and at ali times especially 
refreshing. Gives rclish for food, even to the dyspeptic. 


Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 


Over 7.000.000 bottles Imported to the United States. 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and 


rrocers. 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Aibrecht, Rhineberg, Germany. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William Street, New York, Sole Agents. 


Che Best 
Bitter Ligueur 








| Dept. G, 


All the mixing experi- 
ence in the world can- 
not possibly produce 
at haphazard a drink 
as perfect in its exquis- 


ite flavor. CLUB 
COCKTAILS: are 


measure-mixed—a 
master blend of choice 


old liquors aged in 
wood, of fine, full fra- 
grance, smooth and 
palatable — the most 
delightful appetizer 
imaginable. 


Seven kinds 
tan, whiskey base, 


Martini, gin base, and Manhat- 
At 


are the most popular. 


all good dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford. New York. 


London. 


NOT A MIND READER, EITHER, 

‘« John, do you love me?” 

Yes.” 

‘‘Do you adore me ?” 

«1 s'pose.” 

* Will you always love me ?” 

‘« Ye—say, woman, what have you been 
and gone and ordered sent home now ?” 
—Fittsburgh Post. 





URED by a secret process ISN’T IT? 


“LUCKY STRIKE” has a 
fragrance and charm all its own. 


LUCKY STRIKE 
Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


It smokes 


It’s hard to find exception to 
The well-established rule, 
That every chronic kicker is 
A good deal of a mule. 
—Kansas City Times. 








has the largest sale in the world. 
cool to the end without wacte, and does not 





The Truth 
Can be told about 
Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


blow out of the bowl. For over ffty years 

the name “ PATTERSON" on tobacco 

has been a guarantee of high quality. | 
Pocket Size, Tin Box, 10c. 












There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc- 
tion. It is PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 








EXTREMES. 
She—* There is one thing I cannot un- 


“ Of the six Ameri- 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the onl 
receiv 
MEDAL.” 


| PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respectable wine 
dealers everywhere. 












derstand about football.” 
She—“ Why a game so named should | 
need so much headwork.”—Z «change. 
No relapse, Noreturnoi | 
aties rire - Ky 
Whetzel system of teogtmens. potencke _e 
medical authorities as the only system known om AN 
— TREA 
inelettes medicines, prepared TREATME afull 
ion ofthe co RANK Wi namesot 2acthma- 


descri 
tic sufferers. Address 








He—* Yes ?” 
ASTHMA‘ GUREDTOSTAY CURED 
cvrothe FREE TE NT 


American -xpress Building, Ch 
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Tom. the 
pure juices 
of grapey, 
naturally 
fermented 





HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 82, 34, and 86 KNieecker Street 
Branch Warehouse, 0 Keekman Street, New York 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO URDER. 


and 

CATARRH : 

ofthe 

CC 


) 


APSULES 


M | DY 


BLADOER. 
Relieves all ; 
Discharges ing 
24 HOURS, 
Each capsule bears the ¢ 
name (? 


, a 
pp e ne piiithnn n b A 


Fold by all draggista, 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 

jalty. Bleed Poison Permanently Cured. 
You can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proofs of cures. 100-page 
Book Free. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


1480 MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, lil., U.S. A. 















































| A BREAK. 


‘What a queer remark that man made 
about the bride,” said the first wedding 


guest. 
«“ What was it ?” asked the other. 
« He said : 
don't you think so ?’” 
« Force of habit. 
— Catholic Standard. 


ACCORDING TO ORDERS. 


** How do you do !" exclaimed the letter- 
carrier as he greeted the auctioneer. 

“I do as I am bid,” answered 
auctioneer, witha fiendish grin. 

“Much the same here,” rejoined the 
lc. ‘#1 doas I am directed.”—Chicago 


News. 


the 





The less a man knows about a thing 
the more his wife can pretend to people 


| she thinks he does.— New York Press 


There are fiftecn thousand 
active accounts on my books 


That is, there are fifteen thousand men con- 
tinuing to buy cigars from me 
after they have given my cigars 
a fair trial. 

This is about the best evi- 
dence that I can offer that my 
cigars make good. 

There 


reasons why they do. 


are almost as many 
I will 
name three or four here. 

First, economy. My custo- 
mers get their cigars at strictly 
wholesale prices. 

Next, they know what they 
are getling. LEvery cigar is as 
I describe it. 

Another. The cleanest cigar 
factory in America. 
Clean, clear, 


Still more. 


straight tobacco, No drug- 
ging, doctoring or flavoring. 
All hand 


made cigars. No machine in 


Next. strictly 
the world will make a cigar 
that will smoke as well as one 
made by the trained human 
hand. 

Another. Fair treatment. I 
never ask a man to buy my 
cigars until he has given them 
a fair trial at my expense. 

I manufacture every cigar 
that I sell, and my factory is 
not a little basement affair on a 





side street either, but a full size 





SHIVERS’ 
PANATELA 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SIIAPI 


five story city building liter- 
ally within the business heart 
of Philadelphia, and I find it | 
none too large for my ever increasing output. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon request, 
send one hundred Shivers’ Panatelas 
on approval, to a reader of JUDGE 
express prepaid. He may smoke ten 
cigars and return the remaining 
ninety at my expense, and no charge 
for the ten smoked, if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit the price, 
$5.00, within ten days. 


In ordering please inclose business card or 
give personal references, and state which you 
prefer—light, medium or dark cigars. 





My Panatela cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a genu- 
ine Sumatra wrapper. It is the retailer’s 1oc 
cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. If 
you prefer some other size or shape, or cigars 
with Havana wrappers, permit me to mail you 
my catalogue, and explain more fully my 
methods of supplying smokers with genuine 
cigars at wholesale prices. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
919 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘How natural she looks; 


He’s an undertaker.” 


you fale) ratalial.@ drj 


Ask for 
Trimble Whiskey 
High Ball. 
The best of all. 


Toimky 

4 rimble 
Whiskey 
Green Label. 


AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 


| WHITE, HENTZ & CO. 
Phila. and New York 


ESTABLISHED 


+793 








GRANT HAMILTON STUDIOS 
712 Flatiron Building, New York 


WANTED—Young men who wish a good practical Art 
Education, no frills or foolishness. An education that makes 
your drawings of commercial value. A full year’s course by 
correspondence at a moderate cost. I teach Comic Drawing, 
Illustration, Cartooning, Caricaturing, etc.; in fact, all branches 
of "Commercial Art" in which one can have CASH RETURNS when pro- 
ficient. “Write me. Grant E. Hamilton, Flatiron Building, New York City. 




















World’s Renowned 
® Health Resort “” ¥ 





Largest and Most Mod- 
ern Hotel on the Coast 


Directly on Ocean Front 
and Beach Promenade 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1000. American and European Plan. 


New York’s Favorite Location. Rooms 
with Bath, Hot and Cold Sea_and Fresh Water. Dining-room overlooks the Ocean. The Finest Salt Water 
Bathing. Haimy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Populur Pastime. Verandas of this Hotel Directly on 
Boardwalk. Send for Booklet and Rates. 


A Special Feature of this Hotel is the Reproduction of the Celebrated “ Harvey’s” Cuisine. 


| JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Also Proprietor “Harvey’s” Famous Restaurant, Washington, D. C. 


When in Washington Don’t Fall To Try “HARVEY'S” Famous Sea Food and Game Specialties. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASON. 














For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 














Birmingham, Ala. Washi D.C. L z Mass. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hot oe rom ark. 211 N. Capitel St. Portland, Me. _— — may agi on 7. Ave. 
Dwight, I. Grand Rapids, e jreensbore, N.C. videnee. le 

San Franeteco, Cal. ‘Ave. Fargo, 8. D. Wank a, Wis. 





Marion, Ind. 265 %. College 
Plainfield, Ind. Neb. 
Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 


North Conway, N. H. 


2930 Sacramento St, 
Denver, Col. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
$12 N. Broad St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Winn! peg, Manitoba. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
ro London, England. 


Crab Orchard, Ky. 






































IO CLALAMST I UALS 


e) y 
Wid resident 4; 
It ‘i always advisable when selecting presents to buy the things known 
President Suspender Christmas Boxes. LO be good. Of all suspenders Presidents are the 
2 best known and best liked. They’re the easiest, 


most comfortable and most durable suspenders. 


President Suspenders in handsome Christmas boxes decorated with 
reproductions of Boileau paintings in colors, make splendid presents 
for Father, Husband, Brothers, Brothers-in-law, Cousins, Nephews 
and Friends. Give each a Christmas box of Presidents. 












muses, | | yyuiete 
| If your home stores have no President Suspenders in Christmas 
wesc am boxes, buy of us by mail. 50 cents postpaid. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 591 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


President Suspenders __4x>__ Ball Bearing Garters 
















1 ein Continstion Goan, Our Christmas ‘‘Combination Box” contains a pair of 
| President Suspenders and a pair of Ball Bearing Garters, and 
Gmonh= costs 75 cents. Suspenders 50 cents—garters 25 cents— 





no charge for the beautiful colored Christmas picture box. 


You will not find anything else so useful, so prettily boxed 
for so little money. 













The suspenders and garters are the kind worn by most men, so you are sure of 
the right kind. And there’s much satisfaction in Knowing you made the right 
selection. 












If your home stores have no “Combination Boxes,” buy of us 
by mail. We will send you the Christmas Combination Box of 
suspenders and garters postpaid, for 75 cents. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 591 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


1908 Calendar and 3 Philip Boileau Panel Pictures 25c. 


Copies of Philip Boileau’s pictures are usually sold by art dealers at a dollar and over, yet we give 3 copies of 






Ball Bearing Garter. 








Boileau’s latest paintings with our 1908 President calendar for 25c. The 3 pictures are full figures of beautiful 
American women—the Debutante, the Bride, the Matron. The decoration is the queen Rose—the rich red 
American beauty, the delicate pink Bridesmaid, and the glorious yellow de Dijon. 






The pictures are. done in 12 colors on highly finished panels 634 x 15 inches. No advertising on the pictures. 





They are fit for framing, or grouping and hanging without frames. 





You'll want the 3 pictures and calendar for your room, and perhaps you will buy sets to give as Christmas 
presents. Each year more orders are received for our calendars than we can fill, it is therefore advisable to order 
early. We mail the 3 pictures and calendar postpaid, for 25c. Now ready. 







THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 591 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 
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My razor is the only new idea in razors for ove ply 
400 years. It is absolutely safe in its work—uses a : 
thin wafer blade with double edges, which, by a turn 
of the handle, is adjusted for either a 


light or close shave. 








The “Gitterre” is always Ask your dealer for the 


ready — no honing, no ‘* Gillette ’’ to-day, and 


: . shave yourself with ea : 
stropping, and with yourself — 
; comfort and economy 
proper lathering you ; 
"ae << for the rest of your life. 
can shave yourself in 
three to five minutes 42 An ideal 
; ~~ 
any and every morning a holiday 
in the year at a cost of oo gift. 


_—- 











~* A 


a fraction of a cent per 


day. 


Just try it yourself and you 
will find you would not part 
with it for many times its cost. 
The double-edged, flexible blades are 
so inexpensive that when they become 
dull you throw them away as you 


would an old pen. ; . 
ding liilille’ 


The Gillette Safety Razor consists of a triple silver plated 
holder, 12 double-edged blades—24 keen edges, packed 
in a velvet lined leather case, and the price is $5.00 
at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers. 





Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


If substitutes are offered refuse them and write us at once 
for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


263 Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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